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THE ROAD FROM MANDALAY. 


A Woman’s NARRATIVE. 


BY JOAN BALL. 


“GOVERNMENT Convoy No. 1 will 
leave for India in 6 hours. Your name 
is down for the first party. You are 
allowed 60 Ib. of luggage per head and 
must be at Maymyo station by 10 
o'clock tonight. It may be your last 
opportunity of escape.” 


This was the gist of the notice I 
received on the afternoon of 26th 
February 1942. The sword of Damocles 
had fallen! Although we realised that 
the evacuation of Upper Burma was a 
possibility that had to be faced, we 
none of us were ready for such a 
sudden exodus. The news that had 
been published did not indicate the 
extreme ‘seriousness of the military 
situation, and no one had made many 
preparations for departure. Perhaps 
it would be as well at this point to 
give some idea of the effect war had 
on the European community in Burma, 
and the events which led up to this 
sudden decision to evacuate the women 
and children. 

War came to the East on 7th 
December 1941 with the bombing of 
Singapore. There had been fighting 
in the far south, but it was not until 
the Christmas raids on Rangoon—the 


gateway to Burma proper—that we 
really knew what war meant. Civilian 
casualties during these raids had been 
very heavy, and great confusion was 
caused by the rapid departure of the 
coolie class from the town. Burmans 
took their families and possessions off 
in bullock-carts to the jungle, and thou- 
sands of Indians started by diverse 
routes on the great trek to India. 
Camps along the way were hastily pre- 
pared for them, but the numbers were 
overwhelming. It wasn’t long before 
there were serious outbreaks of plague 
and cholera, with which the local 
medical service was totally inadequate 
to deal, and thousands of the poor 
wretches died. 

Rangoon in the meantime was finding 


‘it difficult to get along without coolie 


labour, particularly at the docks, where 
many ships with valuable cargoes of 
war material were waiting to be un- 
loaded. There was little or nothing 
done to clear up the town refuse and 
to remove dead bodies that lay about 
the streets for days. 

It is a habit of the East to rely on a 
great number of servants. Wages are 
cheap, so there is no inducement for 
labour-saving devices in the houses. 

U 
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There has been a tendency in Rangoon 
lately for Europeans to live farther 
and farther from the town. In normal 
times, with a car for the husband and 
a rickshaw to take the cook to market, 
this presented no difficulties; but 
when the bombs fell things were very 
different ; for there was no cook, no 
rickshaw, and no market. Most people 
were left servantless, which meant 
that many of the women who had 
undertaken Civil Defence or other 
work were unable to leave their houses 
and their children, and some of these 
organisations functioned inefficiently 
through lack of staff. 

A steady stream of evacuees of all 
races had been travelling north since 
Christmas, though the final order for 
the civilian evacuation of Rangoon was 
not given till 19th February. By this 
time it was impossible to get away by 
sea, and the only escape routes left 
were the long road to China and un- 
frequented jungle tracks across the 
mountains to India. The strategic mili- 
tary road that was being built over 
these hills was still in a very unfinished 
state. 

My husband and I lived on the cele- 
brated ‘ Burma Road’ about 100 miles 
south of Mandalay. My main task 
during the first weeks of February was 
to keep the larder and linen cupboard 
well stocked for unexpected visitors— 
not an easy job; for food was getting 
scarce and most of the washermen had 
fled. On one day we had as many as 
twelve evacuees from Lower Burma, all 
with shocking tales to tell of conditions 
in the south and all so depressed at our 
strategic retreat that it was difficult 
to keep our spirits up. Husbands were 
beginning to feel anxious about their 
wives: they didn’t like leaving us 
alone, and we were using up accom- 
modation and food needed by the men 
with important war work to do, 

Finally, I agreed to join my small 
daughter in Maymyo—the hill station 
140 miles away—and await develop- 
ments there. Before leaving, we packed 
two trunks with those of our possessions 
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that meant home to us. We managed 
to secure a bus, and into this squeeze 
the families and belongings of oy 
Burmese servants, as well as our ow 
luggage. It was impossible to imaging 
the very British hill station of Maymyy 
ever becoming a Japanese stronghold, 
and we optimistically thought that the 
bombing of our treasures, stored in ap 
office shed there, was the only thing 
we had to fear. 

On Sunday, 22nd February, my 
husband and I drove away from the 
home where we had spent so many 
happy years. The garden we had 
made was at its best. The border 
ablaze with phlox, petunia, hollyhocks, 
and all the other English annual 
which do so well in the plains during 
the cold weather. We drove north. 
wards and joined the stream of refugees 
along the Burma Road. In front of 
us were all the Rangoon fire-engines. 
It was useless trying to overtake them; 
for beyond again were convoys of 
Chinese lorries bound for Chungking 
and packed with cargoes of petrol and 
passengers. Private cars had their 
roofs piled high with bundles, and 
there were people travelling on the 
running-boards—a, precarious position 
considering the unending procession of 
army lorries coming towards us on that 
narrow road. 

We passed through Mandalay, where 
already the well-known Upper Burma 
Club inside the old Fort had been 
demolished by a bomb, and climbed 
the road which, by many hairpin 
bends, winds its way through the 
jungle to Maymyo, 3500 feet above 
sea-level. The trees were leafless, but 
the sweetly scented Bohinia were out 
and there were still gay patches of 
pinky-mauve Congea. The stream of 
vehicles made the scene a queer mixture 
of peace and war. 

In Maymyo we stayed with B. Her 
two children, a girl and a boy of nine 
and seven, were tremendous friends 
of our eight-year-old daughter. She 
lived with them during term-time and 
shared a governess, The following 
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day my husband had to return to his 
ork in the plains. As I watched him 
drive away I wondered if I should 
ever see him again, and it was difficult 
to be brave... . 

After he had left us my daughter 
and I went off to the hospital to be 
vaccinated and inoculated against small- 
pox and cholera. We also had to 

ister our names for evacuation. 
We heard that no transport planes 
would be available for civilians, and 
should it become necessary to leave, 
our route would be via the Chindwin 
River and thence on foot over the 
Manipur hills. We were still thinking 
in terms of weeks, not hours, when at 
4p.M. on 26th February we received 
the notice for evacuation with which 
my story begins. 

I had little to do beyond settling 
up the affairs of the War Comforts 
Work Party for which I had been 
responsible in our district. B., on the 
other hand, had scarcely begun to put 
her house in order. There was no 
time to get in touch with her husband, 
who was fighting the Japs on the 


Sittang front, and she had had no 
news of him since the beginning of the 


month. Between us we crammed 
pictures, books, clothes, linen and 
toys into boxes, and arranged for them 
to be sent off to the general storage 
depot. Money was rather a difficulty. 
Rangoon banks had closed down some 
time ago, and, as they had not 
yet reopened in Mandalay, the few 
remaining shopkeepers were unwilling 
to cash cheques. B. found she had 
sufficient to pay off the servants, and 


with care I had enough money for the . 


five of us till we reached India. 

The next problem we had to tackle 
was the luggage we were going to 
take with us. 60 lb. doesn’t go very 
far, and the children were allowed 
only 30 lb. Some of the camps were 
over 5000 feet, and the authorities 
advised us to take three blankets 
each as well as a mosquito-net, for the 
valleys were very malarious. We had 
to bring a mug, plate, bath-towel, and 
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change of clothes. This didn’t allow 
for very much else, but B. and I both 
felt we must keep some memento of 
our homes. I chose our silver teapot 
and B. had a small silver tray, though 
later she very much regretted she had 
not removed the more valuable stamps 
from her collection and taken them too. 
One of the things we had done before- 
hand was to provide ourselves with 
native pilgrim baskets called pahs. 
These are much lighter than suitcases, 
and enabled us to pack the maximum 
amount for the weight allowed. 

There were four air-raid alarms 
during the day of our departure, two 
of them in the evening, but by 10 P.m. 
we were ready and waiting for the 
friend who had promised to drive us 
to the station. The children, not 
realising the tragedy of it all, were 
wild with excitement at being allowed 
up so late that night. We had pro- 
vided them with knapsacks, and each 
was allowed to take one toy. The 
choice was a teddy-bear, a doll and a 
Hornby train, and these they carried 
on their backs all the way to India. 

On arrival at the station we had 
our first realisation of what it meant 
to be an evacuee. We were herded 
into a third-class carriage, which in 
the East resembles a superior sort of 
cattle truck with hard wooden benches 
for human passengers. The compart- 
ment had not been swept out since its 
last coolie occupants, and the floor 
was littered with spit and cheroot 
ends. There was a frightful smell 
coming from the native latrine, and 
into this atmosphere we had to take 
our gently nurtured children. We 
hadn’t learnt the lesson then, that 
evacuees should be seen and not 
heard. Later we became far more 
docile and sheep-like. We made our- 
selves as comfortable as we could on the 
hard seats and settled down for the 
night. It was annoying to find that the 
train was still at Maymyo station at 
six o’clock next morning. However, 
we moved off soon after that, and as 
the sun rose we leaned out of the 
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window to take our last look at the 
Shan States and the vital road that 
leads to Lashio and China. 

There was no water in our ‘ Pullman,’ 
but we managed to get a wash at one 
of the station pumps farther down the 
line, and the engine-driver. produced 
some boiling water out of the engine 
to make us a cup of tea. The train 
began its gradual descent, and the 
plains lay below us like a map—the 
silver line that was the Irrawaddy 
River, Mandalay Hill behind the 
town, with its chusters of white pago- 
das, and, far to the south, the faint 
outline of Mount Popa. It was near 
here that my husband was working. I 
wondered if he had received the tele- 
gram yet, telling of our hurried 
departure. 

Jap planes were in the sky as we 
crossed the Ava bridge over the 
Irrawaddy River. (This bridge is 
three-quarters of a mile long and the 
only one over the Irrawaddy.) Our 
train was held up at Sagaing on the 
far side until the ‘all clear’ sounded. 
We reached Monywa, where we left 
the railway line, at 4 P.m., and a friend 
rushed us off in his car to the Chind- 
win ferry. We blessed him, for this 
start enabled us to secure three bunks 
in two of the eight cabins. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Co. run shallow-draft 
paddle-steamers up both the two great 
rivers of Burma. They are double- 
decker craft ; the top deck is reserved 
for passengers, and below are the crew, 
the cargo, and a great pile of wood fuel. 
The Chindwin ferries are smaller than 
those on the Irrawaddy ; they are not 
more than 100 feet long, and in peace- 
time there is no more delightful way 
of travelling. The soothing sing-song 
chant of the man who, with a long 
bamboo pole, fathoms the depth of 
the water; the sound of the paddles 
as the ferry ploughs her way along the 
winding river; the sudden activity 
of ‘tying-up’ near a village, where 
boatmen, stripped to the waist, leap 
into the water and scramble up the 
bank with a rope which they loop 
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round the nearest tree before the 
current has had time to sweep us down. 
stream. All these and a thousand 
other memories meant life on the rive 
before the war. This trip, I could see, 
was going to be a nightmare. 

Two hundred Indian women—wiveg of 
soldiers and military policemen who were 
being repatriated—were packed on the 
lower deck. Above were 10 British 
and 210 Anglo-Indians, Dutch, Ameri. 
cans, Armenians, and Jews. Except for 
Indians and foreigners, no man under 
sixty was allowed to leave Burma, so 


































the majority of us were women and § At 
children. It was heart-rending to see § abov 
some of the poor things making them. § 1s, « 
selves as comfortable as was possible expe 
on the small deck space allotted to § the 
them. Many were elderly ; some were §f [t w 
paralysed and crippled; others had § outs 
small children or new-born babies. been 

There were two combined lavatory- §f of u 
bathrooms for 220 people. We lived § wha 
entirely on a diet of curried lentil and § after 
rice. This unaccustomed food upset § 1 
everybody’s digestion, and there was §j pora 
@ queue waiting outside these two § BB 
doors all day and all night. Every- § cam 
one had brought a certain amount of § ss { 
tinned food, but that was all taken § sag 
away when we got on board. We were § mor 
told we should not be allowed the extra § was 
luggage, and that plenty of food was § par 
provided at the camps along the route § 9 fe 
—a, statement which we later found to @ of ; 
be very far from the truth. and 

The destination of our ferry-boat § Nee 
was Sittaung, six days up the river § doz 





from Monywa. The 200 Indian women 
on the lower deck disembarked at 






stragetic road to India. I do not know 
how they fared on the journey, for we 
never saw them again. 

At Mawlaik our boat had to refuel. 
B. and I had friends here, who invited 
the five of us to spend the night with 
them. It seemed like heaven being 
in a house again. Two bathrooms 
between us, and what I appreciated 
most, being one of the ‘ not so slender, 
a bed to myself instead of having to 
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share a narrow bunk, that was hardly 
adequate for one, with my restless 
daughter. It was marvellous to see 
the three children’s delight at the 
appetising supper prepared for them 
after the meagre helpings of oriental 
fare provided on the ferry. Next 
morning it was with a feeling of some 
trepidation that we wended our way 
back to our ‘show-boat,’ realising as 
we did that the worst part of our 
journey still lay before us, and that 
this might be our last experience of 
civilisation. 

At the junction of the Yu River 
above Mawlaik 60 more people left 
us, chiefly the aged and infirm and 
expectant mothers. They went up 
the Yu River to Tamu in dug-outs. 
It was a week’s trip, and as the dug- 
outs were very narrow it cannot have 
been a comfortable journey. The rest 
of us, 160 in all, went on to Sittaung, 
where we disembarked late in the 
afternoon of 5th March. 

The Bombay Burma Trading Cor- 
poration, hereinafter referred to as the 
B.B.T.C., had undertaken to prepare 
camping accommodation for evacuees 
as far as the Indian border and two 
stages beyond. All the camps were 
more or less the same pattern. There 
was one long sleeping hut which was 
partitioned off into four-berth cabins, 
Yfeet by 9 feet. The framework was 
of stout bamboo poles and the sides 
and roof were thatched with grass. 
Nearby, in a secluded corner, stood a 
dozen washing cubicles, each with a 
tin of water. There was also a dining- 
hut. It was furnished with a long 
table and two benches, all made of 
lit bamboo. Down the centre of 
the table there were earthenware pots 
of boiled and chlorinated water. On 
acount of cholera we had to be very 
careful what we drank. 

The camp at Sittaung held 160. The 
ther camps could not accommodate 
nore than 80,'so we split up into two 
parties, and we were among the lucky 
mes to start off first, while the camps 
Were still clean. A gong was sounded 
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at five o’clock next morning, and by 
6 a.m. all were dressed, with kit and 
bedding ready to load on to 16 B.B.T.C. 
elephants. These baggage elephants 
have huge wicker baskets strapped on 
to their backs, and into these were 
tossed the boxes and bundles of 80 
evacuees. 

When the elephants had moved off 
we queued up for a cup of tea and a 
‘chupatty’; the latter I can only 
describe as a thin, flabby biscuit fried 
in rancid oil, which is most unattractive 
except to an Indian palate. Carrying- 
chairs were then allotted to the in- 
valids and children, and baskets for 
the babies. Our family were given 
two chairs between them, though later 
on, as people fell ill, these were reduced 
to one. 

Our first march was an easy 44 miles 
more or less along the level. Next 
day we had a 6}-mile climb, and nearly 
everyone got blistered feet. B. and I, 
being accustomed to jungle life, were 
among the few wearing the right sort 
of boots. It was pathetic to see 
people, who had probably never been 
outside Rangoon in their lives, stumb- 
ling along the broken path in high- 
heeled shoes. One young Anglo-Indian 
mother had two small children under 
a year old. She was nursing them 
both, but her milk supply ran dry 
after the first few marches, and as 
there was practically no tinned milk 
to be had, these babies screamed with 
hunger nearly all the way to India. 

*The path through the jungle was 
narrow and we walked in single file. 
To prevent stragglers we had to keep 
to the speed of the slowest, and a 
lame woman was put at the head of 
the procession. We walked for fifty 
minutes and then had a ten-minutes’ 
halt, so we did not average more than 
14 miles an hour. We had a guard of 
half a dozen Burma Military Policemen. 

There were four camps, similar to 
the one I have already described, 
between Sittaung and Tamu, and there 
was the same uninteresting diet at all 
of them—curried lentils and rice for 
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lunch and supper and a cup of sweetened 
tea twice a day. The forest is dry at 
this time of year, and there were clumps 
of bamboo from which we cut walking- 
sticks. The trees were bare, and wé 
had wonderful views of the Chin hills 
before descending to the valley of 
Tamu. We saw no wild animals at all 
on the journey and no jungle-fowl 
either. 

Tamu is quite an important place. 
It is practically on the frontier, and a 
bottle-neck, where all tracks and paths 
to India from this part of Burma meet 
before dividing again. It boasts a 
post-office, police station, and small 
hospital. The camp was about a mile 
beyond the village. When we got 
there after an eight-mile march we 
found that the man in charge had 
fallen ill, and only the sleeping-hut 
had been built: there was no food or 
water. It was hot and dusty in the 


valley, and the news that we would 
have to spend four days in this un- 
finished camp, on account of a bad 
outbreak of cholera among the coolies, 
did not help to cheer us up. 


We each had a teaspoonful of glucose 
—the only tin we had kept—and then 
B. and I retraced our steps back along 
the dusty road to the village to see 
what we could find to eat. There were 
so many of us doing the same thing 
that all we could secure were a dozen 
duck eggs of uncertain age and two 
tins of sweetened milk. It was nearly 
3 P.M. by the time we had anything 
to eat. With no dining-hut, and vary 
little shade outside, we had to eat 
our food sitting on the edge of our 
bunks. There were no washing cubicles 
either, but there was a clear running 
stream not far off. It was a little 
embarrassing taking one’s bath in 
full view of the Indians camped on 
the opposite bank; however, we got 
used to it. Most of our clothing we 
washed out every day, but by this 
time the towels and pillow-cases were 
filthy, and I got down in true oriental 
fashion to washing and beating them 
on the stones by the river. 
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On the fourth day of our stay 9 
Tamu the two other parties we had 
started with began to arrive, and a 
there were now 220 people for % 
bunks, it was decided to let us go on, 
The next part of the journey was to 
steep and too waterless for elephants, 
and after a great deal of difficulty 
150 Manipuri coolies were collected to 
carry our kit and the chairs. Ther 
followed great argument about the 
weight of our luggage, and much of it 
had to be jettisoned. Finally, at six 
o’clock, just as it was beginning to 
get dark, we started off to do a six-mile 
march. There is little twilight in the 
East, and soon it was quite dark. 
The armed guard left us at the frontier, 
and we had to go on unescorted. Most 
of us were carrying large sums of money, 
and no one knew the way except the 
coolies, who were a wild-looking lot 
of men. 

In places the path was precipitous, 
and we had to feel our way along in the 
darkness. One of the Dutchmen fell 
over the edge and broke his ankle, and 
this meant that another child had to 
give up its chair and walk. How 
tired we were when we got to camp 
at 10 pm.! The children just fell 
asleep in their clothes without any 
supper, and B. and I were so delayed 
getting their beds made up that we 
didn’t have any supper either, for it 
was all finished. 

Next morning even the greasy 
‘chupatty ’ failed us, and there was a 
ten-mile march to go before we had any 
hope of food. On the way we passed 
a tree with a sort of citrus fruit. The 
coolies told us we could eat them, but 
they were so acid that they took the 
skin off our lips, and we wished we 
hadn’t touched them. The much- 
despised lentil curry which greeted us at 
the end of our journey tasted delectable 
after a twenty-four-hour fast. This 
was the last camp run by the Burma 
Government, and from now on the 
Indian Government took us over. We 
thought of all the lovely food which, 
without a war on their hands, they 
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would undoubtedly provide in the 
camps. 

We started off on Saturday, 14th 
March, with our hopes high. It was a 
stiff march that lay before us. The 
path we had been following from Tamu 
was used for inspecting the telegraph 
lines between India and Burma. It 
took no notice of contours, but just 
went straight ahead over mountains 
and valleys. We climbed 2000 feet 
in the first mile, and went up and down 
at this angle for five miles, but the 
camp when we got there was only the 
deserted bamboo skeleton of a hut. 
There had been cholera and the builders 
had fled. We tightened our belts 
and, after a rest, scrambled over the 
hills for another six miles. We reached 
camp just as it was getting dark, 
having been on the road for nearly 
twelve hours. 

Two Assam tea planters were in 
charge of this camp, which was 5000 
feet up, and consisted of three long 
grass huts built on the side of a hill, 
one below the other. The planters 
had been told that Government 
evacuee convoys carried food with 
them, and they had nothing for us 
at all, not even drinking-water. They 
were terribly distressed at the plight 
we were in, and shared out their own 
limited supply of potatoes amongst 
us. We got three small ones each. 
Water was very scarce indeed; it 
dripped out of a hollow bamboo stuck 
into the hillside. It took me five 
minutes to collect a canful of drips 
in which to boil our potatoes. 

There were no hurricane-lamps as 
there had been in the Burma camps, 
and by the time we had made up our 
beds in the darkness and gathered sticks 
for a fire on which to boil our potatoes 
it was nearly eight o’clock. Suddenly 
there was a shout, and a huge sheet of 
flame illuminated the camp. Someone 
had put a fire too near the bottom 
hut. There was a strong breeze blow- 
ing up the valley, and within a moment 
the first hut had been gutted and the 
second was well alight. We had our 
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cabin in the top hut, and B. and I 
were feverishly dragging our bedding 
and pahs out into the open, when 
the wind changed and our hut was 
saved. We were all tired and cold 
and hungry. The children, whom we 
had rushed to a place of safety outside 
the camp, were frightened out of their 
lives, poor darlings, at the shouting of 
the people and the crackling of the 
flames. A kind Anglo-Indian woman, 
who had lost all her possessions in the 
first hut, looked after them, while B. 
and I salvaged our belongings which 
lay scattered over the hillside. It 
was all such a complete nightmare 
that one couldn’t believe it was really 
happening. 

The fire burnt itself out, but not 
before two-thirds of the evacuees had 
lost nearly all their belongings. One 
woman showed me her handbag. It 
had contained Rs. 2000 (about £150) ; 
now it was just a charred mass of 
burnt paper. We crowded as many as 
we could into the one remaining hut ; 
the rest slept out on the hillside. Being 
5000 feet up, it was very cold, and we 
had to share out our blankets. Though 
there was nothing much left to burn, 
fires for cooking were forbidden in the 
camp, and the children had to go 
supperless to bed. 

While B. was settling them down 
for the night I spent the rest of the 
hours till midnight collecting water and 
taking it up to a coolie camp about 
a quarter of a mile away to boil. We 
dared not drink anything that had not 
been boiled, and I knew we should be 
terribly thirsty on the march next day. 
It was a weird experience to find oneself 
squatting beside the fire, surrounded 
by the sleeping forms of coolies shrouded 
in their thick grey blankets. The stars 
glittered in the cold air, and as I waited 
for the water to boil in the brass pot 
lent me by one of the Indians, I could 
see Orion setting in the West. At 
midnight on Christmas Eve he had 
been straight overhead. How my world 
had changed while he travelled down 
the sky ! 
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Someone produced half a bottle of 
Horlick’s on my return with the 
water, and I was able to provide 
quite a number of the homeless with 
hot drinks, not forgetting myself; for 
I am afraid hunger makes one’s own 
need more important than anything 
else. The crust of civilisation is thin, 
and we found out quite a lot about 
ourselves—and each other too—on 
this trip. 

The night was short, for at 5 A.m. 
we were up again, and after a cup of 
Assam tea without milk or sugar we 
started off on the eleven-mile march 
to Pelel. The sun soon got hot, and 
those who had lost their topees in the 
fire made turbans for themselves out 
of towels. The path was downhill 
most of the way; through lack of 
food my knees began to wobble and 
my head to buzz; I began to wonder 
if I should ever get there. A German 
Jewess had a heart attack, and the 
screams of the starving babies grew 
fainter. We kept crossing and re- 
crossing the strategic road, which was 
still in a very unfinished state. At one 
place we watched a Bulldozer road- 
maker burrowing its way into the hill- 
side and bringing away huge chunks 
of earth and trees. The road certainly 
didn’t look as if it would be finished 
in time for reinforcements to get through 
to save Burma. 

The last lap of our journey to India 
on foot was a two-mile stretch of hot, 
shadeless road. The soft white dust 
came over our ankles as we trudged 
along. Our water-bottle ran dry and 
we were very thirsty. Pelel was only 
a halting-place, for buses ran between 
here and Imphal, the capital of Manipur 
State. We had arrived a day ahead 
of schedule on account of the double 
march, and being Sunday there did 
not seem to be any buses. We were 
held up for four hours until a con- 
veyance could be found. The dust 
was terrible ; we were coated with it, 
and our hair was white when we had 
finished the thirty-mile drive to Imphal. 
Here, again being ahead of time, we 
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were not expected, but the kind woma, 
in charge of the camp (she lost her lif, os 
in a Japanese air raid on this cam, drage 
six weeks later) promptly killed som, think 
chickens and told us she would have ~~ 
a meal ready by 10 P.m. This was ge 
too long for the tired children to wait,§ . : 
so we all walked down to the town tp ims 
see what we could buy. They 
Imphal has a very large population ~~. 
and is a long, straggling town. Ther daugt 
seemed to be nothing in the shops viol 





except shoes and tobacco. Then, to 
our joy, we met two Englishmen we 
knew. They were returning to Burma 
from India, and were travelling in 

































style with a cook and lots of tinned ies 3 
food. They took us back to their mt 
camp, and, while the children gorged Ti 
themselves on bread and treacle, they 
listened to our story and gave us all we 
the sympathy and understanding B. ai 
and I felt so badly in need of. They ion 
also arranged for the whole of ow Ther 
convoy to travel to Dinapur (railhead) doth 
in a fleet of army lorries which were Ther 
returning there empty. We had to be er 
ready to leave at six o’clock next sie 
morning. M., an attractive American none 
woman, and her small son were in our ste 
lorry. A British sergeant drove us, B 
and insisted on our sharing his thermos that 
of tea. It was perishingly cold when lost 
we started, and we unpacked our sffor 
bedding and wrapped ourselves in ~ 
blankets. ‘There was no dust, as the pron 
road was tarred, and we were able to me 
enjoy the wonderful scenery through a 
which we were driving. We climbed they 
to 7000 feet, and stopped at the top § 
of the pass to eat the lunch we had to 
brought from Imphal. This was 4 *. 
wonderful day for food ; for at Dinapur The 
we had stewed goat for supper, and me 
felt replete for the first time since § 
leaving Maymyo. abl 
The train was delayed for two hours ua 





and we waited on the platform, sitting 
on our bundles with the children asleep 
in our arms. We were incredibly 
dirty, and looked and felt the com- 
plete refugee. Even the ‘Glamour 
Girls,’ as we called the childless 
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Europeans in our party, were be- 
draggled. With only themselves to 
think of, they had managed to keep 
quite a high standard of looks on the 
road. 

The train came in with accommoda- 
tion for about a quarter of our number. 
They didn’t want us at Dinapur, so 
they squeezed us in somehow. My 
daughter and I found ourselves with 
ten others in a first-class carriage 
meant to sleep four. B. and her 
family were seven in a servants’ com- 
partment. It was an uncomfortable 
ight 


About mid-day our train reached 
the Brahmaputra River. We found 
we had missed thé connection on the 
other side, so we spent the day on the 
ferry, which goes backwards and for- 
wards across the river, meeting trains. 
This was our first glimpse of civilisa- 
tio, and we couldn’t believe our eyes. 
There were tables laid with white 
coths and gleaming silver and glass. 
There were bottles of beer! We 
ordered lunch and went to tidy our- 
selves. It was the first time I had 
wen my face in a looking-glass for 
weeks, and it was a shock ! 

B. and I felt guilty when we found 
that many of the evacuees who had 
lost their money in the fire couldn’t 
afford to pay for an expensive lunch, 
and we got the catering manager to 
provide a cheaper meal. There were a 
number of Army and Air Force officers 
m board, and when they heard this 
they sent round the hat among them- 
“lves and raised more than enough 
to pay for lunch all round—a kindness 
vhich was very much appreciated. 
Though we had been very far from 
heroic, it was gratifying to be treated 
%& heroines instead of very undesir- 
ible evacuees. One of the soldiers 
gave M., the young American woman, 
vho has fair hair, blue eyes, and a 
fagile look, all his army blankets, 
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The children had sweets and innumer- 
able bottles of fizzy lemonade. It was 
a happy day. 

On our last trip across the river the 
Governor of X. came on board. When 
Governors travel there are red carpets 
and bodyguards. As we were about 
to disembark a very dapper A.D.C. 
came over to us and said, “ His Excel- 
lency has ordered coolies to carry 
your luggage ashore.” So off we went 
along the red carpet with Guards 
standing to attention, M. leading the 
way with her child in one hand and his 
pot in the other, and the Governor of 
X. bringing up the rear. We could not 
help being a little pleased when the 
Glamour Girls, who had dined at the 
station refreshment room and were 
returning to the ferry for their luggage, 
had to stand aside to let us pass. 

We were travelling under peace- 
time conditions now, and as we were 
so near the end of our journey, B. and 
I decided we could afford to travel 
second class and be sure of a good 
night’s rest. We reached Calcutta 
station on Wednesday, 18th March, 
but it was a little disconcerting to be 
met by the friends who had seen us off 
in Maymyo three weeks before. Soon 
after our departure it had been decided 
to evacuate as many women and 
children as possible by plane, and they 
had come over in a few hours. 

In Calcutta we stayed with B.’s 
kind and hospitable cousins, who could 
not do enough for us, and after a week 
in their delightful house we were none 
the worse for our experiences. Since 
our safe arrival in India many terrible 
things have happened, and are still 
happening, to evacuees on the Indo- 
Burma frontier. They have had to 
endure far worse hardships than any- 
thing we suffered, and I realise with 
thankfulness how fortunate we were 
to have made our escape when we did 
in the first Government. convoy. 
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THE RAJA’S LUNCH PARTY. 


BY MACHAN. 


SociaL etiquette in India differs 
from that in England in one respect : 
it prescribes that a newcomer shall 
‘call’ first. On arriving in a new 
station he is expected to leave cards 
on all senior officials and married resi- 
dents within a week or two of his 
arrival. If he is wise he will obtain a 
list of their names and addresses 
from the club secretary, and then, 
armed with many packets of visiting- 
cards, drive doggedly up and down 
and round the station until the tedious 
task is done. This may take him the 
best part of a week to accomplish at 
a time when he is particularly busy 
taking over a new appointment, but 
must not be delayed on that account. 

Acting on this principle a short 
while ago, I found myself with a clear 
conscience at the end of my first 
week. I had done my duty by all the 
residents in the station, and had 
driven a considerable distance outside 
it to call on a neighbouring Raja. 

During the next few days I heard 
a lot about this Raja, who owned 
all the land for many miles around. 
Everyone seemed to like him. From 
all sides I heard accounts of the kind- 
ness and consideration he showed to 
his tenants, of his loyalty to the 
British Raj, his lavish hospitality, 
good sportsmanship, and skill with 
rifle and gun. I gathered that his 
palace was a veritable storehouse of 
rare and beautiful things. His great 
wealth enabled him to indulge to the 
full his hobby of collecting, and it was 
common knowledge that he employed 
agents in most of the countries of 
Europe, waiting with blank cheques 
to snap up any treasure that might 
come on the market. He was always 
ready to show guests over his palace, 
and his parties usually included some 
novel form of entertainment, 


He invited my wife and me to lunch 
shortly afterwards. We arrived at the 
palace at 1 P.m., to be shown into a 
large, lofty room, full of Empire furni- 
ture. About thirty guests were 
assembled, and after the usual interval 
for cocktails we moved to lunch. 

I shall not attempt to describe that 
feast—lunch is a complete misnomer— 
course by course. For one reason | 
have forgotten many of them; for 
another, it seems hardly decent to do 
so in these days of rationing. I will 
only say that we began with caviare 
and large slabs of pdté de foie gras, 
followed by an incredibly rich soup. 
This was succeeded by Scotch salmon 
and pheasant, after which we plunged 
into a veritable orgy of Indian dishes 
—delicious curries and pilaos, served 
with every imaginable sort of spice 
and sauce. We ended with a variety 
of sweets, and dessert which included 
the choicest fruits that East and 
West could produce. I remember 
that there were ten courses, most of 
which were accompanied by a special 
wine. I do not mean ten courses from 
which we could select two or three, but 
ten courses, served separately, each of 
which we were expected to consume. 

Our host made it his duty to see 
that we did. My wife was sitting next 
to him. immediately opposite to me, 
and I noticed that she faltered after 
the third course. She refused the 
next. The khitmatgar, well trained 
in the ritual, stood stolidly at her 
elbow: our host turned towards her 
at once. ‘‘I do hope you'll change 
your mind and try that dish. It was 
made by my French chef, and I know 
you'll like it.”” I managed to last out 
another course or two, but then felt 
compelled to call a halt. Our host, 
who had, I could swear, a suppressed 
twinkle in his eye, leaned forward. 
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“Td really like your opinion of that 
dish, and my head Mohammedan cook 
will be awfully disappointed if you 
don’t try it.” What could we do but 
comply ? 

I noticed that he ate very sparingly 
himself, but his eye was all round the 
table to stimulate the laggards. His 
direct encouragement, coupled with 
the fact that by some diabolical and 
mysterious means each succeeding 
course was even better than the last, 
drove us, faint but pursuing, to the 
bitter end. By the time that we sank, 
turgid, into arm-chairs in the drawing- 
room, we had but two thoughts in 
our mind—never had we had such a 
lunch before, never did we want to 
see food again. 

The Raja, sprightly and active as 
ever, gave us no time to recover. 
Rightly judging that a little exercise 
would do us good, he intimated that 
he would now show us round the 
palace. 

This gave us the walk we needed, 
since the palace was enormous. We 
followed him through room after room, 
along endless corridors and passages, 
up and down many broad flights of 
stairs. We found that accounts of 
his collection had not been exaggerated : 
every room was crammed with treas- 
wes. It was evident at once that he 
was entirely catholic in his tastes and 
not a specialist in any one branch of art 
—Old Masters, statuary, ivory carvings, 
priceless porcelain, china, and glass, 
Eastern carpets and rugs, tapestry, and 
antiques of every description filled every 
niche. 

From such a galaxy it was hard to 
decide what we liked best. For my 
part I took a great fancy to a statue 
—possibly of much less value than 
many of the other pieces, but none 
the less a very lovely thing. It was a 
life-sized statue of a woman, recently 
Fimported from Italy. The head and 
faee were covered by a marble veil, so 
gossamer fine that the features under- 
ueath were as clearly visible as if they 
had been veiled by gauze. 
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We had not enough time to examine 
everything thoroughly, but the Raja 
pointed out the principal gems, giving 
their history and explaining particular 
points of interest. He had evidently 
studied the subject deeply, and, un- 
fortunately, seemed to imagine that 
we were all equally familiar with it. 

So far as I was concerned I am 
afraid he was wrong. I knew lament- 
ably little about it. I admire beautiful 
things like anyone else, but no one 
could call me an art critic, and the 
finer points were quite above my head. 
I was, in fact, hard put to it to take 
any part in the continual stream of 
comments and admiring criticisms with- 
out exposing my ignorance, and after 
one or two ineffectual efforts thought 
it wisest to hold my tongue. The Raja 
noticed my silence after a while—there 
was very little that escaped him—and 
assuming rightly that I was made of 
commoner clay drew me into another 
room. ‘“‘ Are you interested in rifles ? ” 
he asked. I replied, truthfully, that 
I was. 

It was full of guns and rifles in 
cases—rows and rows, reaching from 
the floor almost to the ceiling. There 
must have been hundreds of them, all 
modern specimens of the most famous 
gunmakers’ craft: magazine rifles, 
repeating rifles, double-barrelled ham- 
merless ejector rifles, varying from -250- 
bore suitable for shooting deer, up to 
-600-bore which would knock a buffalo 
off its legs; shot-guns, ball and shot- 
guns, duck guns, there seemed to be 
no end to them. I found myself hand- 
ling the products of Purdey, Holland 
& Holland, Rigby, Manton and many 
others, and I would have lingered 
indefinitely had the Raja not re- 
minded me that he had arranged for 
some Yogis to entertain us. 

Their performance was to be given 
in a large courtyard, to which we now 
descended. While waiting for them 
to begin I strolled round to look at 
the many cages of birds, rabbits, and 
cats which lined the walls. I have 
always been fond of cats, and these 
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were beautiful specimens, evidently 
prize- winners from many European 
shows. I was tickling the ear of a 
particularly attractive tabby when the 
Raja joined me. “I see you like 
cats,” he observed; “I’ve a fine 
black one at the back of the palace. 
Come along and have a look at it while 
the Yogis are getting ready.” 

I found that he kept a private zoo. 
Besides many kinds of deer there were 
several tigers and leopards, and, next 
door to them, a magnificent black 
panther. The Raja stopped and 
pointed to it. ‘‘ There you are,” he 
grinned ; “let’s see you make friends 
with it.” 

I walked forward to the bars to get 
a closer view. It was certainly a 
magnificent brute, but I have never 
seen anything like the fury and hatred 
which blazed in its eyes. With tense 
muscles and lips drawn up in a savage 
snarl, it crouched as if to hurl itself 
against the intervening bars, which 
were the flimsiest I have ever seen— 
they looked little stronger than those 
confining my tabby friend in the 
courtyard. Feeling no particular in- 
clination to linger there I returned to 
the Raja, remarking fervently when 
well behind him, ‘‘ What a splendid 
fellow! I only wish I had the time 
to have a real good look at him! Er— 
I suppose those bars are pretty strong ? 
They look a bit flimsy to me.” 

He looked thoughtful. ‘‘ Now you 
mention it, I’m not sure that they are. 
I seem to remember the keeper saying 
the other day that they wouldn’t hold 
the panther if it sprang at them. I 
must really do something about it.” 

“IT should if I were you,” I agreed 
cordially. “And now, what about 
those Yogis? We mustn’t stay here 
and miss any of their performance.” 


I have never studied Yoga, and. 


know no more about it than about 
art. There is probably some scientific 
explanation of the feats performed by 
the Yogis that afternoon, but, if so, 
no one in our party could make a guess 
at it. I shall not attempt to do so, 
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and will confine myself to a straight. 
forward and accurate account of what 
we saw. 

The performance was given in the 
middle of the courtyard, with spectators 
standing close round them on all 
sides, in conditions which entirely 
precluded the use of confederates, 
mirrors, or other illusory contrivances, 
The Yogis insisted on our examining 
their various appliances before and 
after each feat. 

The first three to appear were wild. 
looking, ragged men, who would have 
passed as fakirs. They started modestly 
by making a meal of glass. Having 
produced and handed round for in. 
spection a number of tumblers, they 
walked among us, crunching and 
swallowing them with apparent satis. 
faction. There was no doubt that they 
swallowed them, and no question of 
sleight of hand. The act was repeated 
as often, as slowly, and as close to us 
as we wished, and they made us peer 
into their empty mouths to satisfy 
ourselves that the glass had actually 
passed down their gullets. From glass 
they turned to steel. They made us 
examine some knives, with blades 
about one inch wide and one foot long, 
the edges being razor sharp. These 
they proceeded to force down their 
throats until only the extreme tips of 
the handles could be seen. 

So far they had done nothing extra- 
ordinary. I had seen glass-eaters and 
knife-swallowers before, though never 
at such close range. But this was 
only a beginning. 

They produced long narrow swords 
and thrust them through both cheeks 
—in at one cheek and out at the other. 
As a variation they thrust them 
through their sides, and through their 








throats behind the windpipe. On being 
asked by them to draw them out, we 
deputed three medical officers, who 
chanced to be among the guests, t0 
do so. They were emphatic that the 
swords had penetrated right through, 
and that, on withdrawing them, there 
was not the slightest trace of blood. 
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Warming up, one of them next took 
, blunt instrument, and placing its 
end at the lower outside corner of each 
eye in turn, proceeded to lever out his 
eyes. Right out of their sockets—a 
most unpleasant sight. He walked 
among us, giving us an entirely un- 
wished-for opportunity of studying 
them at close range, after which he 
retired—presumably to force them back 
again. 

His place was taken by another 
Yogi, who showed us a piece of cord 
about six feet long, at each end of 
which was fastened a wooden cup the 
exact size of his own eye. Fitting a 
cup closely over each eye under the 
upper and lower lids, he seated a child 
about eight years of age on the loop 
of the cord and swung him to and fro. 
The child’s weight was sustained by 
the cups, which adhered to the eyes 
by suction, and on his removing them 
it was seen that the suction had drawn 
both eyes from their sockets. 

This remarkable but revolting ex- 
hibition was not encored; in fact 
there were loud protests from many 
of the ladies. But they stood up to 
the ordeal very well, and I felt ashamed 
of my own sex and service when a 
subaltern —a sturdy, stolid-looking 
young fellow whom no one would 
suspect of being highly strung—turned 
faint, and had to be restored with old 
brandy. I flattered myself that we 
were made of sterner stuff in my young 
days. 

The performance was continued by 
a fourth Yogi, who now appeared for 
the first time. Young, well turned 
out in European clothes, and speaking 
good English, he was quite unlike the 
others. Producing bottles of concen- 
trated corrosive acids—nitric, sulphuric, 
and hydrochloric—he invited the three 
doctors to make a thorough examina- 
tion. They did so, keenly on the alert 
to discover any fraud, and assured us 
that the acids were genuine. The 

Yogi then melted some copper coins in 
them, and destroyed a couple of hand- 
kerchiefs trustfully lent by spectators. 
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I could smell distinctly the fumes of 
sulphuric acid—a smell which is familiar 
to anyone who tops up his own car 
battery. He then, with the doctors 
standing at his side, poured some acid 
from the same bottle over his hands 
—an extraordinary sight, as the drops 
which fell on the ground smoked for 
some time. One of the doctors ex- 
amined his hands and smelt them—no 
damage, no smell, although the drops 
on the ground smoked and stank. 
Dipping his finger in the same bottle, 
he tasted it; then drank the contents, 
about three-quarters of a pint. 

He staggered to a chair, and sat there 
for some time with his head in his 
hands, while we wondered if he were 
going to die, or if it were a put-up show. 
One of the doctors told us afterwards 
that the Yogi was in a state of collapse 
—his lips had turned blue and he was 
almost pulseless—and that he smelt of 
the acid for the remainder of his per- 
formance. He also advanced a theory 
that the Yogi must have lined his 
stomach with some strong alkali before- 
hand. Not being an authority on 
alkalis or the human inside I could 
not argue, but it seemed to me that 
nothing short of a lining of lead would 
have withstood that fearful dose. 

It was some time before the Yogi 
was able to resume. He then made a 
short speech, in which he gave us some 
elementary facts about the circulation 
of the blood—how the heart, beating 
normally about seventy-two times to 
the minute, drives the blood through 
the arteries; how the pulse can be 
felt at different parts of the body, 
the number of beats at any point 
corresponding exactly with those of 
the heart. He asked the three doctors 
to check his pulse, which, he main- 
tained, he eould vary at will. With 
one doctor checking his heart while the 
other two felt the pulse in either wrist, 
he proceeded to make good his asser- 
tion. He made his heart beat at 100, 
speeded the pulse in one wrist up to 

150, and slowed the other down to 20. 
He then stopped the fast pulse alto- 
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gether, and transposed the speed of his 
heart and the other pulse. Finally, 
he stopped all three for about half a 
minute, all the while carrying on a 
normal conversation with us. 

A portable gallows was erected for 
his next feat. He gave us a short 
dissertation on the subject of hanging, 
reminding us that death was caused by 
dislocation of the spinal cord and not 
by strangulation. He emphasised that, 
to make dislocation certain, the knot 
must be placed under the left ear. 
Mounting the gallows and adjusting 
the knot in the correct position, he 
sprang off, to be brought up with a 
violent jerk at the end of the rope, 
where he hung, kicking and struggling, 
until released by his assistants. 

At this point the subaltern had a 
relapse, and received the same treat- 
ment as before. As I watched his rapid 
recovery I began to wonder if I had 
misjudged him previously. Perhaps 
he was not so highly strung as I had 
supposed; possibly he was more 
resourceful. I could have done with 
some of that brandy myself. 

The grand finale took some time to 
prepare. With much snorting and 
clanking a full-sized steam-roller was 
backed into the centre of the courtyard. 
The Yogi lay down on a piece of galvan- 
ised sheet-iron, which was placed on 
the ground immediately in front of 
one of the rear wheels. A thin mattress 
was then laid over his chest, and on 
top of it a sheet of very thin steel 
plate. It took some time to adjust 
this plate, which~was evidently de- 
signed to act as the beam of a seesaw, 
the Yogi’s chest forming the fulcrum. 
The edges of the plate were bent down 
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to touch the ground on either side of 
him, and when all was ready he shouted, 
“Chelo!” The driver jerked his lever. 
and the huge wheel lurched over the 
Yogi’s chest, coming down with a crash 
on the far side. 

No normal human frame could with. 
stand such pressure as this: ribs, 
spine, and breast-bone must inevitably 
be crushed together. We looked a 
the Yogi in horror. It seemed that at 
last he had attempted a feat beyond 
his powers, as his face had turned black 
and he lay motionless as if dead. Not 
knowing what else to do we remained 
in our seats, watching. After a short 
time his legs began to twitch. Then 
he opened his eyes and signed to his 
assistants, who came forward and 
removed the steel plate and mattres 
from his chest. They raised him 
to his feet, supporting him while he 
salaamed to the spectators. After a 
few minutes he recovered sufficiently 
to walk out of the courtyard without 
help. 


On returning to our bungalow, soon 
after five o’clock, my wife and | 
relaxed on arm-chairs in the drawing- 
room. Surfeited, suffering from both 
mental and physical indigestion, we 
felt we needed rest and contempla- 
tion. We were not left long in peace. 

Our khitmatgars entered, bearing 
a tea-tray and plates of sandwiches, 
cakes, and toasted scones. 

My wife and I think alike on many 
matters. We did so now. With one 
voice, before they could even cross the 
room, we exclaimed, ‘“ Aj char ki 
zururat nahin hai. Lejao.”’ (We don't 
need tea today. Take it away.) 
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AT A PORT IN ALGERIA. 


BY COMMANDER PHILIP BAKER, R.N. 


Tue dawn raid on Béne was over. 
The last screeching bomb, driving one 
flat on an empty and quivering tummy, 
had fallen; not far from H.Q., but 
far enough, thank heavens, from the 
ships and quays piled with ammuni- 
tion and petrol. The sun’s first rays 
were lighting the eastern hills. The 
smoke-screen still hung waveringly. 
Now and then a shot would raise our 
eyes once more to the skies; it would 
only be a weary gunner clearing his 
Oerlikon. From the signal station of 
the Naval Officer in Charge (N.O.I.C.) 
we looked over our port and sighed 
with both exhaustion and relief; our 
ships were all there, our quays un- 
touched. In the town a cloud of 
yellow dust told of a building wrecked ; 
over the foothills a heavy pall showed 
that a bomb had found its mark on a 
petrol dump. 

The A.-A. phone buzzed for the last 
time. 

“ Screen clear of aircraft.” 

“Make white warning,” we ordered, 


and asked Brigade for news of the 


aerial battle. 

“Four certains and two probables 
out of twelve over—any damage to the 
port ?” 

We replied that amazingly there 
was none, wished Brigade-Major a 
hearty breakfast, and left him to preen 
himself on the accuracy of his gun- 
fire. The Beaufighters had, however, 
done most of the good work. 

On the ‘ Bridge’ N.O.L.C. and his 
Duty Officers were still in pyjamas and 
battle bowlers. The Chief Yeoman of 
Signals was sending his tired youngsters 
off duty. 

“And don’t you forget to bring my 
tot when you come on again !” 

“Good lads those, sir ’’—he turned 
to N.O.1.C.—“ but we'll have to give 
‘em a rest soon.” We knew it; for had 


they not stood up to two months of 
continuous bombing, always in an 
exposed position, always with eye and 
ear alert. 

The songs of the Docks Operating 
Companies, as they marched to the 
quays, reminded us that the working 
day of the rest of Béne had begun. 

“‘ Gas and water both ‘ coupé par un 
bombe,’ sir,” cheerfully announced the 
steward. 

‘Coupé par un bombe’ and ‘ arriv- 
ing by the next convoy’ had become 
familiar phrases to us in Bone. No 
bath, but the cook had fashioned a 
stove out of a biscuit tin kindled with 
what was left of our window-frames. 

The night’s signals were stacked on 
the table as neatly as the business 
man’s ‘Times.’ The first of the queue 
of importunate visitors arrived as the 
steward brought in the kedgeree. We 
waved him to a cup of tea; we could 
never make Army understand that 
naval operational needs led to irregular 
office hours. 

A batch of convoy signals thrice 
amended by the ‘Amendment King’ 
was flung to Staff Officer Operations 
to analyse. We note that they intend 
to arrive a convoy at 2200; just in 
time, we guess, for a night raid and a 
smoke-screen, with the result that ten 
ships will scream for but three avail- 
able pilots, and those which are not 
bombed, torpedoed, or mined will ram 
the breakwater. Our optimism is at 
low ebb. 

Another signal demands forthwith a 
return of personnel borne. 

Since each day a horde of people 
invade us, unheralded, unasked for, 
and unwanted, our knowledge is un- 
informative. The Secretary groans 
into his coffee. 

Here are instructions to set up a 
balloon barrage. Priority One, that ! 
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We glance down our appointment 
list. Conference aboard the Flagship 
at 1030, Port Committee at 1530, 
and Brigadier Base Sub-Area at 1730. 
The French Commandant wants to 
see us, and courtesy, diplomacy, and 
an unfailing good temper demand 
thirty minutes for that. We must 
speak to the Ist Lieutenant about 
accommodation for an additional 150 
men, which will entail requisitioning 
more villas. The Paymaster wants to 
discuss field kitchens, and Extended 
Defence Officer has been demanding 
attention for his many schemes for 
defeating an enemy whose U-boats and 
fast motor-boats are but 130 miles 
away. Our paper work must again wait 
till nightfall; our monthly report will 
continue to remain a month overdue. 

In other parts of the base the 
Accountant Officer wrestles with stores 
arriving in convoy after convoy, worried 
by impatient officers whose peculiar 
jobs are all Priority One. Base 
Engineer Officer tinkers at hard-run 
trawlers in an effort to keep them 
at sea, and simultaneously is hard at 
work establishing a repair base and 
slipway for vessels whose operations 
yet lie in the unknown future. In the 
flagship the Admiral is presiding at 
a meeting of his Captains, Gunnery 
Officers, A.A. Brigade, and R.A.F. We 
discuss the enemy’s tactics of last 
night’s raid, and our own to defeat his 
future attempts. Fighter Direction 
Officer gets a pat on the back for his 
work with his Beaus, but unkindly 
rounds on the Navy for shooting at his 
homing planes. A chorus of denials 
arises from the Gunnery Officers, and 
N.O.1.C. explains that it was the 
merchant ships, who cannot be so well 
controlled, but must have a crack to 
keep up their morale. The Conference 
closes and the Admiral beckons N.O.I.C. 
aside. His force will proceed to sea 
tonight ; the channel must be swept, 
the tug on the top line. N.O.LC. 
silently curses, for he has outgoing 
and incoming convoys at the same 
hour. All this while the clatter of 
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ships’ winches and the roar of moto 
transport never cease. Bédne, ty 
months ago a silent waste, is now gg 
busy as Liverpool discharging its daily 
tons of supplies for the hungry lg 
Army. 

Lunch is the hour when the naval 
Heads of Departments can exchang 
notes on the day’s work. A really 
excellent Algerian wine washes down 
the good but dull ‘compo’ ration, 
The French Naval Commandant appears 
as the table is cleared ; for our office and 
dining-room are one. Our relationship 
has progressed from the formal to the 
cautious, and thence to the fraternity 
of the sea. ‘‘ Entre marins” was the 
appeal he used to us on occasion of a 
knotty problem which was more the 
concern of our friends in the Army. 
We have found it a useful key-word 
ever since. Now we can exchange 
cigarettes ; next week we will venture 
to drink wine with him. Like most 
of the French he speaks no English. 
North Africa has, indeed, disproved 
the allegation that the British are the 
world’s worst linguists. 

The Port Committee Meeting is the 
most important of the day, and is 
attended by the naval and military 
officers whose job it is to clear the 
convoys and get their cargoes forward 
to the fighting line. It is a good 
team, understanding each other’s prob- 
lems. That understanding was laid 
in London long before a British or 
American soldier set foot in North 
Africa. Speed of discharge is as 
important to the Battle of the Atlantic 
as to the Ist Army; for we cannot 
afford to delay the turn-round of ships, 
especially in this much-bombed port. 
As though to emphasise this point, 
the sirens scream ; we disperse, Docks 
and Sea Transport Officers to their 
quays, N.O.I.C. to his Control Room. 
A wave of 25 plus is reported. We 
take the phone and listen out. 

** 30 plus G4735 South 18,000 ” ; 

G5051 South 12,000 ” ; 
G5562 South 8,000.” 
They are drawing nearer and lower. 
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“15 plus 47960 West 10,000.” 

That is another wave. 

“ Friendlies up outside G.D.A. Con- 
centration Fire.” 

We can hear the roar of their engines 
now. 

“Enemy aircraft over the harbour. 
No limit to gun-fire.” 

A tornado of fire breaks out as Jerry 
swoops down. The 5-5’s of the cruisers, 
the 3-7’s of the shore batteries, pom- 
poms, Bofors, Oecerlikons, rockets— 
they’re all at it. 

“One enemy down,” quietly reports 
the young signalman on the phone; 
he probably feels as jelly-like as the 
rest of us. There are three of the swine 
tearing down the harbour now. We 
see their bombs fall slowly—it seems so 
slowly—in a parabolic curve. 

Will they hit that line of ships along 
the quay—no, they’re missing ! 

Two great splashes leap from the 
outer harbour, but there are the second 
and third salvos to fall yet. Hell! 
Arush of flame gouts out of a merchant 
ship. 

“Away fire- float; call up the 
ambulance; order the tug to stand 
by!” 

Another well-directed salvo near- 
misses one of the smaller naval craft. 
We see her stern lift out of the water 
and shake like a duck’s tail. That 
looks like a broken back, we mutter. 
For four long hours the raid continues. 


Intermittently a break raises our hopes 
tat it is over, and enables us to put 
in more efficient rescue work than 
when the bombs are falling. Our 
Spitfires are fighting gallantly against 
superior numbers, and already there 
are nine less Huns to fight again. 

As dusk falls the enemy fades away. 
Two ships are left burning furiously, 
and the twilight is brightened with 
streaks of coloured flame. Two other 
ships are damaged, a trawler sunk, and 
an escort vessel, as we thought, has a 
broken back. Survivors are fed and 
clothed, the wounded sent to hospital, 
and the Engineers are already at work 
repairing the damaged ships. We 
notch up the score. It is Béne’s fifty- 
second raid in two months. 

The incoming convoy is reported in 
sight. The Admiral makes his “ Intend 
to sail” signal. The homeward-bound 
ships leave with relief; the new convoy 
is berthed. At nine we listen to the 
news that there is nothing to report 
from North Africa. We retire to the 
office for some quiet paper work. At 
1 a.m. we are drinking a night-cap of 
cocoa. The Yeoman enters with a 
malevolent grin. 

“Signal from C.-in-C., sir—‘ Enemy 
minelaying off Béne is to be expected 
before dawn. Take all necessary pre- 
cautions.’ ” 

We go to bed at four. 

There was no minelaying. 








IT HAPPENED ONCE BEFORE. 


BY H. CAREW. 


THERE is one feature of the Japanese 
operations since their surprise attack 
in December 1941 which must have 
been noted by a great many students 
of war, and that is how their advance 
came to a sudden stop after the first 
six months. It was not any gradual 
slowing down as if the momentum 
had exhausted itself, but rather a 
definite (according to plan) stoppage, 
and it is interesting to speculate on 
why this came about. 

One likely explanation is that they 
had reached the limit of advance as 
laid down in their plans, and, to the 
Japanese mind, that would seem a 
very good reason for not going any 
farther. They have always been great 
sticklers for rules, regulations, and 
instructions, so if High Authority had 
ordered that they were to advance to a 
certain spot and then stop, stop they 
would, even if the road were clear to 


One evening during the autumn of 
the year 1589 a little swarthy, wizened- 
faced man sat at his ease on a pile of 
three silk cushions in an inner room 
of a palace standing on a hill not far 
from Kyoto. The setting was one of 
almost barbaric splendour. Gold 
screens took the place of the more 
usual paper-covered partitions. Rare 
paintings by the most eminent masters 
of the day adorned the walls. A 
beautiful gold vase stood in the place 
of honour behind his seat, with a 
hanging scroll which had cost a fortune 
on the wall at his back. Utensils 
scattered about the floor, showing that 
he had just finished his evening meal, 
were of gold lacquer or superfine 
porcelain, and candles in tall gold- 
lacquered stands shed a light which, 


them to advance to some other point 
which would be of greater strategic 
or material advantage. High Authority 
may have worked out with character. 
istic forethought what it considered a 
safe limit up to which the Navy and Air 
Force could take care of things, and 
underlined that limit in red. At the 
same time one cannot help but wonder 
if some little thought may have been 
given to a previous event in their san- 
guinary history, something which hap. 
pened just over three hundred and fifty § 
years ago. It was a small matter 
when compared with the vast scope of 
their plans of 1942, but in its way it 
proved decisive. Perhaps some thought 
really was given to this incident by 
the more cautious elements in their 
councils. Perhaps not. It is quite 
impossible to say, but it may be 
interesting to recall what did happen 
to the Japanese in 1592. 


reflected back from the gold of the 
screens, cast a warm and comforting 
glow over the whole scene. In fact 
the effect was really too gorgeous 
even when judged by the standards of 
@ very luxurious age; but then the 
owner of this palace was no ordinary 
man, but one who set his own standards 
of comfort, luxury, and everything 
else. Surrounded by all this grandeur 
the solitary figure sat motionless, 
brooding. 

One of the gold screens slid back 
noiselessly in its polished grooves to 
reveal, in the adjoining room, two 
beautifully dressed maids prone on the 
floor. Hardly raising themselves at 
all they slid noiselessly into the room. 
With one graceful movement, still 
holding their lowly posture, they slid 
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the screen shut behind them, turned 
towards the occupant and abased 
themselves, with palms and forehead 
against the mats, in a prolonged pros- 
tration. At length one of them, 
raising her head a few inches from the 
ground, timidly said— 

“Will the August One require any- 
thing more ?”’ 

Glancing towards her with cold con- 
tempt he barked out— 

“No, take it all away and see that 
I am not disturbed. It is my desire 
to think.” 

With skill born of long and painful 
training the girls, never once rising 
from their knees nor lifting their eyes 
from the ground, silently removed 
the remains of the feast, placed smok- 
ing utensils and a tea-set within reach 
of the man’s hand, and then, after a 
final and super-prostration, slid, as 
noiselessly as they had entered, from 
the room. The hitherto immobile 
figure stirred, yawned, belched, and 
arranged his legs in a more comfort- 
able position, filled and lit a gold pipe, 
and puffed lazily at its contents. Then 


a sardonic grin spread over the ugly 
wizened face. 

“The fools, with all their bowing 
and scraping and August This and 


Honourable That! I wonder what 
they really think and say about me 
behind my back. They are all alike, 
the Court Nobles, the Daimyo, ‘the 
soldiers, the women, and the servants ; 
I cannot trust any of them. But still 
I am Master even if they do call me 
Monkey Face. Yes; I know that also, 
though they don’t know that I do, and 
one of these days if I find out who 
started it ... But why worry about 
such trifles when I am Master of all 
Japan, and Master I intend to remain 
as long as [ live.” And with that 
he gave a loud snort of profound 
contempt. 

This was the renowned Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi, who, from the humblest of 
beginnings and in the short space of 
seven years, had raised himself to be 
the ruler of Japan. All the more 
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remarkable in a land where blue blood 
and pedigree counted for so much; 
where the helpless Emperor, imprisoned 
in his palace, still exercised a nebulous 
but potent sway over the country as 
the fountainhead of meaningless but 
still greatly coveted titles and Court 
ranks. Hideyoshi had no pedigree ; 
it is doubtful if he even knew who his 
father had been, and all the researches 
of learned genealogists, carried out 
regardless of expense, had failed to 
discover any tangible clue by which 
his ancestry might have been wedded 
to one of the two or three families 
whose privilege it was to hold the 
highest ranks. Commoner he was, 
and commoner he remained, and that 
was something which rankled in him to 
the end of his life. He had unlimited 
power, wealth, and everything else, 
but the Emperor would not grant him 
the title of Shogun. He became 
Kwambaku or Regent, and in later 
years was given the special title of 
Taiko or Great Prince, but he was 
never Shogun. He insisted on sitting 
on three cushions, a privilege reserved 
exclusively for the Emperor. He was 
bitterly criticised for his presumption ; 
criticism did not worry him, but 
still he never became Shogun. His 
palaces and castles far outshone in 
splendour anything which the Emperor 
ever possessed. Once he entertained 
the Emperor for five days on a scale 
of magnificence that has been the 
talk of Japan ever since; but if he had 
expected a patent of Shogunity to 
emerge from the Imperial sleeve in 
appreciation of his hospitality, he was 
disappointed. But for all his limitations 
in appearance and paternity he was 
probably the greatest and shrewdest 
man that Japan has ever produced. 
Such was the queer little prodigy whom 
we left brooding in the seclusion of his 
Momoyama Palace. “Fools all of 
them, but some of them are useful 
fools, and some are dangerous fools, 
so what shall I do to keep them out of 
mischief. I cannot trust any of them, 
and now with the whole country at 
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peace, what are they going to do with 
their armies? Start fighting again 
among themselves as’ likely as not, 
and the next thing they will want to 
start fighting me, and then I shall have 
the old trouble all over again.” 

Hideyoshi’s broodings and anxiety 
can be understood ; for the position at 
the time was one bound to give rise 
to misgivings in the mind of the self- 
constituted ruler of the country. He 
had subdued the whole of Japan, but 
this did not necessarily mean that the 
country was contented with what he 
considered good for it. Far from it; 
for like all successful men he had made 
enemies, and some of these were 
wealthy and still had large bands of 
armed followers who remained loyal 
to them. Of his own generals also he 
could not feel any too sure; for they 
were nothing but a lot of blood-thirsty 
and ambitious adventurers, with fight- 
ing their only trade and now con- 
demned to a life of inactivity. It was 
this problem which was the motive that 
impelled him to invade Korea. But 
Korea in itself, a barren, poverty- 
stricken, and misgoverned land, was 
not likely to prove much of a lure to 
his loot-thirsty generals and soldiers, 
so he held out to them the additional 
prospect of going through Korea and 
on to China. 

To pick a quarrel with Korea was 
easy. We have seen in recent years 
how easily it can be done when a 
strong and unscrupulous power decides 
to prey upon the weak. Hideyoshi 
started off with an insolently worded 
Note (as it would have been called 
today) demanding the reason why, for 
some years, the Koreans had failed to 
send the annual Embassy with presents 
and messages of goodwill to Japan. 
The Koreans sent a soothing reply 
making the excuse of the heavy 
expense and the dangers of the journey 
owing to the Japanese pirates who 
infested the Japan sea. In any case, 
to propitiate the haughty Hideyoshi, 
they did send an Embassy in 1590, but 
it had a very poor reception. Hideyoshi 
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kept the envoys kicking their heels in 
Kyoto for weeks before he condescended 
to receive them, and when they were 
finally admitted into his presence his 
manner was most offensive. After this 
they were kept waiting many more 
weeks for his reply to the letter which 
they had brought from the King of 
Korea, and when this was, at last, 
handed to them it proved to be nothing 
less than an ultimatum. 

It began by drawing the Korean 
monarch’s attention to Hideyoshi’ 
great success in subduing the whole of 
Japan, then went on to say that it 
was now his intention to invade China, 
and demanded free passage for his 
armies through Korea. If Korea 
agreed all would be well, otherwise she 
would have to take the consequences, 
Exactly what Germany said to Belgium 
in 1914. With this unsatisfactory 
and staggering communication the 
Embassy returned to Korea. 

The receipt of this missive placed 
the King of Korea in a very difficult 
position. He had always managed to 
keep on good terms with China, and 
as there was nothing but the Yalu 
River between the two countries China’s 
goodwill was essential to him. If he 
were now to agree to Hideyoshi’s 
ultimatum he ran the very real risk of 
making an enemy of China. Even if 
China did not attack him, the peaceful 
passage of Hideyoshi’s troops through 
his country (when we consider the 
gentle methods of sixteenth-century 
armies, which were very nearly as bad 
as some of those of today) was likely 
to prove almost as severe an ordeal 
as an invasion. If he did not agree, 
then he would have to face an 
actual invasion for which, with his 
untrained soldiery and his corrupt 
and hopelessly inefficient government, 
he was entirely unprepared. Hide- 
yoshi’s troops were trained veterans 
who had been engaged in fighting for 
years. Not only had they their armour, 
swords, and bows and arrows, but they 
were quite well equipped with firearms 
supplied to them by the Portuguese 
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and Spaniards, and they even had some 
artillery. 

After deliberation the King sent a 
polite reply in which he pointed out 
that the relations between China and 
Korea had always been friendly, so 
that it was unthinkable for him to 
turn on his great neighbour in this 
way. This and a great deal more 
wrapped up in Far Eastern diplomatic 
verbiage was intended to convey to 
Hideyoshi that while the King of 
Korea was afraid of him he had far 
more reason to be afraid of China. 
The King took what comfort he could 
from the fact that, at least, there were 
one hundred and twenty miles of salt 
water between his country and Japan, 
and the hope that, perhaps, the bar- 
barous Hideyoshi was only bluffing. 

But Hideyoshi was not bluffing. 
Things did not move quite so fast as 
they did after the German ultimatum 
to Belgium of 1914—the communica- 
tions of those days were somewhat 
different—but he ordered the prompt 
mobilisation of some two hundred 
thousand men from South-Western 


Japan. This included the provinces 


of those restless Daimyos whose 
activities were causing him anxiety. 
As leaders of this army he made his 
selection partly from men whom he 
knew (thanks to his princely bestowal 
of lands and revenues for past services) 
to be loyal, and partly from the doubt- 
ful ones with a view to involving them 
in ruinous outlays and getting them 
out of the country. This force seemed 
quite equal to the task of conquering 
Korea, but it appears certain that he 
never had any serious intention of 
invading China with no more than 
what would have been left of two 
hundred thousand men after defeating 
and garrisoning Korea. 

Headquarters was established at the 
port of Nakoya in Kyushiu, and here 
assembled a vast fleet of junks for the 
conveyance of the army across to 
Fusan. Hideyoshi knew that in one 
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respect at least the Koreans held the 
advantage, and that was in their ships, 
which were larger, faster, and more sea- 
worthy than the Japanese junks. For 
this reason he had tried to purchase 
two warships from the Portuguese, 
which, with their artillery, would have 
given him the command of the sea, 
so necessary for his venture. The 
Portuguese, however, were unwilling 
to sell, and while the ethics of forcibly 
seizing the ships would not have 
ordinarily deterred such a broad-minded 
man as Hideyoshi, he was, at that 
time, not anxious for a quarrel with 
Portugal, so he let the matter drop. 
The first and second divisions of the 
army took the most spectacular part 
in the invasion, and were commanded 
by two very interesting men. The 
leader of the first was Konishi Yukinaga, 
a commoner who had been discovered 
by Hideyoshi and rapidly promoted 
on account of his outstanding military 
ability. At the conclusion of the civil 
wars in Japan, Hideyoshi rewarded 
him with a great fief in Kyushiu which 
carried an annual revenue of 200,000 
koku? of rice. Konishi became inter- 
ested in the newly imported religion of 
Christianity, and in due course was 
baptised. On accognt of his wealth 
and position the Jesuits looked upon 
him as one of their most promising 
converts and played up to him in many 
ways for the furtherance of their cause 
in Japan. As the lord of a large 
domain who embraced a new religion 
usually made it compulsory on all his 
subjects (no hardship this to people 
who take their religion as lightly as 
the Japanese), it followed that nearly 
all of Konishi’s troops were Christians. 
The commander of the second 
division was Kato Kiyomasa, and a 
man of very different character to 
Konishi. He was the son of a black- 
smith, but there was probably some 
connection (perhaps bar sinister) with 
a patrician family, for he has always 
been looked upon as the more out- 





1 A koku is equal to almost 5 bushels. 
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standing character by the Japanese. 
He has been enshrined as one of the 
national heroes, and is held up as a 
shining example to the rising genera- 
tions right down to the present day. 
Poor Konishi had the misfortune to 
get on the wrong side during some 
later trouble in Japan, and without 
even being allowed the consolation of 
seppuku,! was beheaded like any 
common felon. There was no question, 
though, who ranked first in the eyes 
of Hideyoshi (a commoner himself 
be it remembered), and that was 
Konishi. Now Kato was a most 
bigoted Buddhist and a great pillar 
of the intolerant Nichiren sect, so that 
he looked upon his Christian confrére 
with but ill-disguised contempt. 
Further cause for ill-feeling was that, 
in the share-out of the loot after the 
civil wars in Japan, Konishi had 
come off very much better than 
Kato. With all this there was a 
certain amount of friction between the 
two leaders, but it was not carried to 
the lengths of materially affecting the 
campaign. 

The assembly of the troops, supplies, 
and the necessary fleet of junks was 
completed early in 1592, and then 
there was rapid progress. The first 
and second divisions under the Christian 
Konishi and the Buddhist Kato were 
transported to the island of Tsushima, 
about half-way across the straits, and 
waited there for a favourable slant of 
wind to carry them to Fusan, now only 
some fifty miles away. For Konishi 
this came on the 24th May, and setting 
sail he reached Fusan that evening. 
The next day was spent in preparations, 
and at daybreak on the 26th the 
citadel of Fusan was attacked and 
captured without any difficulty. Early 
on the morning of the 28th they 
marched nine miles to Torai, where 
there was a fortress garrisoned by 
twenty thousand Koreans. The assault 
took place immediately, and in four 
hours, after losing five thousand killed, 
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the Koreans surrendered. The Japan. 
ese losses were less than five hundred. 

To the simple and superstitious 
Koreans there must have seemed 
something supernatural about the 
Japanese. Clad in their armour of 
slats of lacquered wood and metal 
laced together with silk cords, their 
faces hidden with hideous masks, and 
horned or winged helmets, they looked 
more like gigantic beetles than men, 
and the moral effect on the natives 
must have been tremendous. But 
whatever they looked like there was 
no question about their organising and 
military efficiency since, overcoming all 
obstacles, they advanced steadily at the 
rate of twenty miles a day. On the 
5th June Konishi’s force was joined by 
that of Kato, which, arriving four days 
later at Fusan, had advanced by another 
route and caught up with him. The 
combined force now numbered nearly 
forty thousand men, and together they 
crossed the Chorei Pass, which, if the 
Koreans had elected to defend it, 
might have proved a formidable 
obstacle. But the Koreans did not 
defend it, having thought out a much 
better plan, this being to assemble a 
considerable army on a plain beyond 
the pass which was flanked by moun- 
tains on three sides and a river on the 
fourth. This just suited the Japanese, 
who, with whoops of joy, rushed down 
upon the luckless Koreans, killing them 
by the thousand. The result was a 
complete rout, with the Korean army 
all but exterminated. This defeat was 
an overwhelming disaster to the 
Koreans ; for it wiped out the only 
army of any consequence that was in a 
position to check the Japanese advance 
on the capital. 

After this success Konishi and Kato 
decided to part company and to take 
different routes for their march on 
Seoul, Konishi winning the race by a 
few hours. In the meantime the 
proverbial ‘sole survivor’ had arrived 
in Seoul with the news of the disaster, 





1 Vulgarly called harakiri. 
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whereupon the King, Court, and Govern- 
ment decided that the time had come 
for them to move. Seoul was a walled 
city which should have been capable 
of defence, but they could not find any 
troops willing to undertake the job. 
A few miles below the city there was 
also the Han River, which, with its 
swift current and steep banks on either 
side, would have made an admirable 
defence line, but all of the potential 
defenders, on hearing of the irresistible 
advance of the Japanese, decided that 
they had urgent business to attend to 
farther north. Just as soon as official- 
dom had left Seoul the mob took charge, 
and as they had never enjoyed anything 
which might be called a square deal 
from the officials, decided that the 
time had come for them to get a little 
of their own back,*so that in the day 
or two which elapsed before the 
Japanese arrived there was wholesale 
looting and burning. Worst of all 
from the invaders’ point of view was 
the destruction of several large granaries 
on which they had been counting for 
supplies. On the morning of the 12th 
June Konishi’s division reached Seoul, 
followed a few hours later by that of 
Kato. Konishi had taken nineteen 
days from Fusan, and Kato only 
fifteen. As the distance is nearly 
three hundred miles through mountain- 
ous country with but very indifferent 
roads, and they had to fight a 
battle or two en route, it must be 
admitted that the performance was 
decidedly creditable. But that was 
only the advance guard. Only four 
days later the third and eighth divisions 
reached Seoul, while the fourth, fifth, 
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sixth, and seventh had also landed and 
occupied strategic positions between 
Fusan and the capital. In only twenty- 
three days from the outbreak of 
hostilities the position was as follows :— 


In Seoul. 


lst Division . 
2nd ” 

3rd 

8th 


18,700 men 
20,800 ,, 
15,000 ” 
19,200 ,, 


73,700 men 


Between Fusan and Seoul. 
4th Division . 14,000 men 
5th - 24,700 ,, 
6th 15,700 _,, 
7th 30,000 ,, 


84,400 men 
Total, 158,100 men. 


An army of one hundred and fifty- 
eight thousand with all its equipment 
transported over one hundred and 
twenty miles of sea in nothing more 
than sailing junks, and then disposed 
over three hundred miles of enemy 
territory in just over three weeks! 
There was certainly nothing the matter 
with Hideyoshi’s staff work, and if his 
successors of today have ever troubled 
to read of his achievements they cannot 
but admit that they have done very 
little better with all the modern 
advantages of planes, railways, and 
steamers. It is true they have gone 
farther afield, but taking into con- 
sideration the time, distance, and 
quantity factors it is doubtful if they 
have done any better. 


III. 


So far everything had gone according 
to plan, but after their arrival in Seoul 
it becomes evident that the initial 
punch had gone out of the Japanese 
drive. Both Konishi and Kato rested 
there for two weeks or more, and during 
this time several factors combined 


to prevent things from going quite so 
smoothly for the invaders. The other- 
armies, in taking up their positions in 
the south of the peninsula, were 
meeting with a certain amount of 
resistance, while guerilla tactics were 
beginning to irritate the Japanese 
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communications. The Koreans were 
evidently getting over their initial 
panic at the ferocious appearance of 
the Japanese and beginning to realise 
that, after all, these were but creatures 
of flesh and blood like themselves. The 
destruction of granaries went on con- 
tinuously, which made it necessary for 
the invaders to forage, and it did not 
take them long to discover that 
foraging in a country of such an 
appallingly low standard of living as 
Korea afforded but very poor pick- 
ings indeed. Then there were one 
or two minor battles in which the 
Japanese got the worst of it, and 
these reverses added to the growing 
feeling of discontent. The most potent 
cause, though, for the decline of morale 
in the Japanese army was the dis- 
appointing results of the occupation of 
Seoul. The chief stimulus to their 
headlong drive on the capital had been 
the prospect of loot, but on arriving 
there what did they find? The King 
and his Government non est, and more 
than half the city looted and burned 
by the Koreans themselves. Even if 
they had found everything intact 
Seoul could not have afforded any rich 
booty; the country as a whole was 
far too poor for that, and Seoul never 
contained anything like the hoarded 
wealth of Peking or Nanking. So it is 
not difficult to picture the reactions of 
Hideyoshi’s generals and warriors on 
finding the empty shell which was 
Seoul, and realising that however much 
farther north they went they could 
not expect anything better. They had 
already seen that there was nothing 
in the south, and if there was nothing 
in the capital what could they hope 
for in the bleak north ? At this point 
an order of the day may have been 
read out to the troops calling for a 
further patriotic effort with the added 
inducement of the fabulous wealth of 
Peking, but one can fancy that this 
would only have provoked a sixteenth- 
century Japanese equivalent of “‘ Oh 
yeah!” From Seoul to the Yalu was 
another three hundred and fifty miles 
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of bad roads and very doubtful forage; 
while, beyond the Yalu, there were 
about six hundred miles of China 
with even worse roads, and food a 
quite incalculable factor. On top of 
all that they would have found them. 
selves on the wrong side of the Great 
Wall, which, to the military appliances 
and tactics of those days, was likely 
to prove a very real obstacle. Then 
there was the sad fact that the winter 
was not very far off, and the winter of 
North Korea and China was likely 
to prove a terrifying ordeal to the 
Japanese troops, nearly all of whom 
were accustomed to the mild climate 
of Southern Japan. Taking things all 
round, one feels that there can have 
been very little enthusiasm when orders 
were issued for a further advance from 




































Seoul, and matters cannot have 01 
improved when, after marching some tenes 
forty miles, they found a wide river § ;, 7 
with a well-equipped Korean army busy 
drawn up and waiting for them on the § ,,.. 
other side. This obstacle held them § ,,,.. 
up for ten days, and was only overcome § 4, 
by a trick on the part of the Japanese, § 
who, by setting fire to their camp and any. 
showing other signs that they had gave 
decided to retreat, caused the gullible § 4; 
Korean general to cross the river, 9 a4 
thereby revealing the fords and losing § },,4 
all the advantage of his position. The § 
Koreans were heavily defeated, and § 4, 
the invaders found no further obstacles § , 4:, 
between them and Ping Yang, which § ;,, . 
city surrendered without a fight. The § ;,,, 
Court and Government, however, had ions 
moved on the day before. suge 

From Ping Yang, Kato’s force § 5 
advanced independently into North- § y,. 
East Korea to counter any attack from § y,. 
that quarter which might threaten § jin, 
the flank of the main advance into J, 
China. On this expedition Kato 9. 
penetrated another three hundred § },, 
miles, but it proved a wasted effort, Jap 
for the advance into China never Y 
took place. app 





Konishi remained at Ping Yang 
with his force of some twenty thousand 
men awaiting reinforcements that 
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were to reach him by sea. He waited 
days, and then weeks, until long after 
the time which he had been told would 
be necessary, but the reinforcements 
did not arrive. Worse than that, his 
supplies gradually diminished and then 
ceased to arrive at all, thus throwing 
him on the country for his resources, 
and, as already stated, the forage in 
North Korea was Not good. Then 
one black day the news trickled through 
that something had gone wrong. Some- 
thing had happened to the Japanese 
fleet, nobody knew what as all was 
but rumour and surmise, but no more 
transports were coming over from 
Japan. One can well picture the pall 
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of superstitious fear that must have 
swept over the Japanese army as the 
significance of this news came home 
to. them. No reinforcements, no 
supplies, nearly five hundred miles 
from their base at Fusan, and a North 
Korean winter on the way. Had they 
not all said from the outset that the 
venture was an ill-starred one, and now 
they had this proof of the disfavour of 
the gods. It must have been a bleak 
night in the Japanese camp when that 
news came through, whether in the 
comfortable quarters occupied by 
Konishi and his officers, or in the 
miserable Korean huts which had been 
taken over by the troops. 


IV. 


On the 7th June a large fleet of 
transports and supply ships had arrived 
in Fusan, and an army of coolies was 
busy unloading them. The Japanese 
were in happy mood, for was not 
everything going well with their plans : 
the Koreans had been defeated in 
every engagement on land, and as for 
any danger from the sea—well, nobody 
gave that a thought. In fact it just 
did not exist. There was a Korean 
fleet of sorts not far off, but so far it 
had been inert; for the admiral in 
command was just about on a par with 
the Korean generals, and his only 
active thought had been to scuttle 
his ships to prevent them from falling 
into Japanese hands. Before he had 
time to carry this plan into effect it was 
suggested to him that it might be worth 
while consulting with the admiral of 
the adjoining province, one Yi Sun-sin. 
Now this Admiral Yi was of very 
different calibre ; a most unusual type 
for a Korean, he was a man of action 
and a genius. In fact he was to prove 
the Korean Nelson, and at that date 
Japan had no Togo to counter him. 

Yi’s response to his brother admiral’s 
appeal was immediate and decisive. 
Into the peaceful and busy scene in 
the bay of Fusan a rumour suddenly 


came that a strange fleet was in 
sight. It is probable that at first the 
Japanese were not alarmed. Just 
another one of their own convoys, or 
if the ships happened to be Korean— 
well, so much the worse for them; so 
the work proceeded without inter- 
ruption. But the strange fleet came 
on, the ships keeping admirable station 
and sailing fast, and then it suddenly 
came to the Japanese that heading 
this fleet was something different. 
Something the like of which had never 
been seen before. Oval and black and 
sinister, with neither sails, masts, nor 
oars, yet it came on at a speed hitherto 
undreamed of, and a shiver of appre- 
hension ran through the Japanese fleet. 
What could it be? Then as it came 
closer it became clear that in shape it 
was like unto a monstrous tortoise, 
but a tortoise of such size as had never 
been even dreamed of. In front there 
protruded a great and fearsome dragon’s 
head with widely gaping jaws, from 
which gushed flame and smoke. The 
rounded back was covered with great 
steel spikes, while flaming arrows shot 
in an unending stream from openings 
in its sides. As this hideous monster 
approached, followed closely by the 
compact and well-handled Korean fleet, 
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the nerves of the Japanese broke com- 
pletely, and with shouts of terror they 
cut their cables and made frantic 
efforts to set sail and escape, anyhow, 
anywhere, away from this awful thing. 
In a matter of minutes their fleet was 
but a huddled and confused mass of 
ships, out of control and colliding with 
one another, and into the midst of them 
stormed the monster, closely followed 
by the rest of the Korean fleet. The 
weight and speed of the monster was 
such that it crushed the flimsy Japanese 
junks like egg-shells, while a hurricane 
of fire arrows set fire to many of the 
others and completed the rout. In a 
very short time many of the Japanese 
ships had been destroyed, and the 
others, damaged and demoralised, were 
fleeing in all directions, many more of 
them to sink during the night or to 
fall a prey to other Korean ships 
lurking in the offing. The next day 
twelve more Japanese ships were 
destroyed, and a few days later a 
squadron which carried a large force 
of fighting men in addition to the crews 
was exterminated. A little later a 
convoy with an escort of twenty-six 
war junks was captured and destroyed, 
and several lone ships soon after, and 
then for a space the Koreans were left 
in command of the sea, since no more 
Japanese ships ventured across. Wisely, 
Admiral Yi was not led into any false 
sense of security by this respite, know- 
ing only too well that the Japanese 
were not likely to abandon their enter- 
prise just on account of a single setback 
at sea. He decided that the next 
attack would most probably take the 
form of an attempt to reinforce Konishi’s 
army at Ping Yang by sea, so after 
taking in fresh supplies he based his 
fleet on a harbour at the south-western 
tip of Korea, which put him in a com- 
manding position to intercept any 
convoy proceeding in the direction of 
Ping Yang. He kept fast ships scouting 
all the time, and in a few weeks his 
judgment proved to be sound when 
one of his scouts came hurrying in 
with the news that a vast Japanese 
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armada had been sighted. This in 
truth was a great fleet of transports 
and war junks bearing an army of 
between forty and fifty thousand men 
to augment Konishi’s force. Yi put 
to sea at once, and taking up a position 
ahead of the Japanese armada put up 
a splendid bluff by pretending to run 
away, @ manceuvre easily carried out 
owing to the superior speed of his 
ships. This was greeted by the 
Japanese with yells of derision, and 
without any thought of possible con- 
sequences they immediately set all sail 
in pursuit. This was just what Yi 
wanted and was expecting; for ina 
short time the Japanese lost all forma- 
tion owing to the unequal speeds of 
their ships. Meanwhile the Korean 
fleet continued to flee in well-simulated 
disorder with Yi in his ironclad last 
of all, until he judged the moment was 
ripe. Suddenly there was a signal, 
and then the ironclad stopped and by 
reversing her oars immediately rushed 
back towards the Japanese, and, meet- 
ing their leading ship with a hideous 
crash, completely wrecked it. Simul- 
taneously, with superb seamanship, 
the whole Korean fleet put about and 
bore down upon the disordered mob 
of Japanese ships. Gone now were the 
yells of exultation, to be succeeded by 
cries of terror as the overloaded and 
unwieldy Japanese transports made 
frantic efforts to escape. But the iron- 
clad seemed to be everywhere at once, 
ramming ship after ship, while the 
fast and handy Korean sailing fleet 
with showers of fire arrows completed 
the discomfort of the Japanese. As 4 
result of that first onset no less than 
seventy of the Japanese ships were 
destroyed. Later in the day fifty more 
were sent to join them and those re- 
maining were in full flight back to Japan. 
But few of these ever reached shelter, 
as the Koreans could outsail them every 
time, and by the close of the day there 
were not many survivors left to catty 
home the news of their disastrous 
defeat. 

It was as memorable a victory 4% 
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that which occurred not so many miles 
from the same place when Togo 
annihilated the Russian fleet, and the 
results were just as far reaching. The 
Korean war dragged on for some years 
longer, in fact until the death of 
Hideyoshi in 1598, but it was more 
a face-saving effort for him than a 
serious attempt to conquer Korea, let 
alone China. Yi’s great victory had 
completely upset his plans, and he was 
never able to substitute anything of like 
scope or to gather the additional forces 
necessary to bring it about. The 
Japanese as a whole were heartily sick of 
the war, and it was only the dominating 
personality and scheming ambition of 
Hideyoshi which started it in the first 
place and kept it going for so long. 

As for Admiral Yi, it would be 
pleasant to be able to record that he 
was honoured in the way which his 
great ability and services deserved ; 
that there was a Yi Square in Seoul 
complete with statue and all the other 
appurtenances usual to departed great- 
ness, also that his wonderful Tortoise 
Ship had been preserved intact in 
a national museum. Unfortunately 
the Koreans are not built that way. 
Yi was the one shining example 
of patriotism and ability in a ghastly 
welter of corruption, cowardice, and 
ineptitude, so it would never have 
done to have elevated him to the 
position of National Hero No. 1; it 
would have made things look too bad 
for all the rest. So the jackals got 
their dirty little heads together and 
poor Yi was impeached, degraded and 
dismissed, and eventually died in 
poverty and obscurity. (One account 
says that he was killed when serving 
in some subordinate capacity in a 
later battle.) And the Tortoise Ship ? 
Well, there is an old hulk lying beached 
in a little-used harbour not far from 
Fusan which for a long time was 
reputed to be that of Yi’s famous vessel, 
but the records on the subject are none 
too clear. It may be, or it may not. 
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There have been several descriptions 
of the Tortoise Ship, but owing to the 
general unreliability of Korean records 
it is not easy to arrive at any exact 
idea of her construction. It seems 
clear, though, that she was a vessel of 
some fair length and beam, and that 
she was completely covered with a 
dome-shaped roof giving her the 
tortoise-like appearance from which 
she derived her name. Generally the 
accounts say that this roof was covered 
with iron plates so as to make her 
impervious to the fire arrows which 
were so much in vogue at the time, but 
at least one account says that the roof 
was not of iron but of hard wood. 
Whatever the material, it seems clear 
that the surface of the dome was 
studded liberally with iron spikes so 
as to discourage boarders, while narrow 
‘cat walks’ free of these spikes ran 
from end to end and side to side. 
There were six ports on each side in 
addition to the one through the dragon’s 
head at the bow, and one aft, but 
accounts are not clear on the nature 
of the projectiles discharged through 
them. Probably these were no more 
than ordinary and fire arrows, and 
reliance was placed more on _ the 
terrifying appearance of the vessel, 
and its ability to ram the light Japanese 
craft with devastating effect ; for there 
is no evidence to show that there were 
any cannon. Propulsion was undoubt- 
edly by oars, probably concealed by an 
overlap of the domed roof, thus 
creating the impression that she was 
driven by some supernatural means. 
One account goes so far as to say 
that she was propelled by a screw 
turned by man-power within the hull, 
but this seems most improbable. To 
sum up, the Tortoise Ship appears 
to have been a cross between an ancient 
galley and the Merrimac, but she 
certainly performed her allotted task 
very effectually, and it is a calamity 
that such a revolutionary vessel was 
not preserved. 
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HE SLEEPS ALONE. 


BY A. M. G. 


ONCE upon a time I was a student 
in Vienna. Very far away it all seems 
now, but in actual fact less than four 
years have passed since I lived and 
worked and was happy in the ancient 
capital of the Hapsburgs. Even the 
strange thunder-charged months which 
succeeded the Anschluss and preceded 
the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia 
could not detract from my happiness. 
For, like a tree in autumn, the old 
city was lovely with the glory of decay. 
The brazen stamp of the Third Reich 
had crashed down on the remnants of 
a proud empire when Nazi tanks had 
rumbled over the frontier that fateful 
March day of 1938. But the brutal 
stamp could not crush the charm of a 
thousand years in a night, and to one 
foreigner at least the days were magic 
with happiness. Some day I shall see 
Vienna again. 

I belonged, as I said, to that pro- 
verbially needy tribe, the students, 
and therefore my amusements were 
limited and inexpensive. But even 
to one who has to count his marks and 
pfennigs the old city offers an endless 
variety of charm and interest. For 
her very stones are drenched in history, 
and it costs nothing to range the cen- 
turies in one’s imagination. The great 
cathedral of St Stephen knew me, and 
the Ballhausplatz often watched my 
dreamings of the Emperor, fresh from 
his triumph of Austerlitz, and of his 
implacable adversary Prince Metternich, 
that paladin of the eighteenth century. 

In Schonbrunn I thought of that 
old, old sad man Franz Joseph and his 
many sorrows, and at Mayerling I 
reconstructed unhappy far-off things 
and the tragedy of two lovers. The 
history of an empire unfolded itself 
before my entranced imagination 
through the summer months of the 
last year of peace. 


In my inexpensive wanderings I saw 
strange fascinating things. A _ book. 
binder’s shop off the Mariahilfestrasse 
wherein an old man and a boy plied 
their craft with tools of the sixteenth 
century. A little tavern in Grinzing 
which lodged a wonderful talking 
magpie. A pond in which immense 
carp swam lazily towards the visitor 
in hope of tit-bits from an extended 
hand. And a grave. 

Yes, perhaps that made the deepest 
impression of all. 

A grave, unmarked, grass grown, 
solitary, far apart from the others in 
a deserted corner of an immense 
cemetery. I don’t know why it should 
have interested me so much. Perhaps 
its loneliness caught my eye in that 
vast garden of mortality. At all events 
I stopped by that weed-covered mound 
while overhead the birds sang in an 
azure sky. 

I was turning away, with a vague 
feeling of frustration, when I heard 
steps approaching up the steep path 
towards me, and [I paused for a 
moment. Soon the newcomer appeared 
round the bend and was revealed as 
an old gardener, one of the many 
who tended the field of the dead. 
Tired, perhaps with his climb, he halted 
beside me and gave me a “‘ Gruss Gott,” 
that exquisite greeting which the older 
generation still uses even in the Third 
Reich. And very soon, despite the 
handicap of my halting German, we 
were on the best of terms. 

He was a charming old man, full of 
the glories of Imperial Vienna as he 
had seen them, and for a summer 
hour we talked of the Hapsburgs and 
the brave days of the Empire. Dis- 
creetly we forbore to comment on the 
latter-day rulers of the Ostmark, but 
my friend’s regrets for the past were 
plain to see. 
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A silence fell between us, and more 
to break it than anything else I in- 
quired of him whose was the grave 
beside which we stood. His answer 
was startling: ‘That grave, mein 
Herr, holds the man who, more than 
any other, caused Austria to lose the 
war and two million men their lives. 
His name was Redl, and he sleeps 
alone because he died by his own 
hand. God rest him: but I fear his 
spirit can never be at peace. He was 
a great soldier, they tell me, but it is 
an old story now and I forget the most 
of it. Now I must go, if the Herr will 
forgive me—it grows late.” And with 
a parting “Gruss Gott” he left me 
beside that green mound under the 
trees. 

Back in my hostel I lay in bed and 
thought of the man who slept alone. 
His name was unknown to me, yet I 
was strangely interested to know 
what old tragedy lay buried in that 
unmarked grave. But with the morn- 
ing came other matters of greater 
import, and soon the memory of that 
summer afternoon had faded almost 
completely from my mind. 

1939, and I returned home to a grey 
town on Clydeside. 

On an August day laconic words 
came over the wire, and my Territorial 
regiment of artillery mobilised for war. 
Vienna seemed very far away in those 
hectic days as a thousand men from 
offices and shipyards sweated to become 
soldiers. And my curiosity about 
Redl, his life and death, was drowned 
in the rush of events. 

Quite recently I had occasion to 
visit a company of aliens serving in 
our forces as pioneers, and one of the 
frst names I encountered in the 
nominal list was that of Redl. Imme- 
diately my old interest revived, and 
at last I had time and opportunity to 
satisfy it. It was a long task, never- 
theless full of interest, and to ‘ Maga’s’ 
teaders [ offer the story of the un- 
marked mound in a Vienna cemetery. 
It is a strange tale of a brilliant brain 
twisted by greed into the dark channels 
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of treason and espionage. And the 
drama was acted on the glittering stage 
of Imperial Austria in the last years 
of her power. 

It was in the year 1900 that General 
Baron von Giesl, Director of Military 
Intelligence of the Austro-Hungarian 
Armies, sought for a suitable officer to 
take charge of the departments of 
espionage and counter-espionage. His 
quest was short-lived, however, for 
the obvious choice was apparent to the 
General Staff at the War Ministry in 
Vienna. To General von Giesl was 
brought Major Alfred Redl, perhaps 
the most brilliant officer in the Imperial 
Armies. True, he had the disadvan- 
tages of comparatively humble birth 
and obscure social position, but even 
the caste-ridden oligarchy of the High 
Command could not shut its eyes to 
Redl’s transcendent merits. As a com- 
petent linguist, a profound student of 
war, and an expert on intelligence work 
he was admirably suited for the appoint- 
ment, and General von Giesl had no 
hesitation in naming him as head of 
the Kundschafts Stelle or Information 
Service. This innocuous title clothed 
the operations of the spy and counter- 
spy organisation of the Empire, and 
under Redl’s rule it reached a higher 
peak of efficiency than ever before. 
Some of the greatest coups of intelli- 
gence work ever performed were accom- 
plished during the five years that 
followed his appointment. In the 
strange underworld of espionage Redl 
was known as a master of his craft. 
He and his agents contrived to obtain 
some of the most closely guarded 
military secrets of other Powers. To 
the spy who sought to operate in 
Austria he was a terror. Few managed 
to escape the closely woven meshes of 
his net, and those who did returned 
empty-handed and with shaken nerves 
to their employers. 

In his office at the War Ministry 
Redl anticipated the Gestapo by thirty 
years with his ingenious devices to 
trap suspects. Dictaphones hidden in 
the walls recorded every syllable that 
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was spoken. Concealed cameras photo- 
graphed the visitor from every angle. 
A cigarette-box, politely offered, re- 
tained his finger-prints on its specially 
treated surface, and if the caller did 
not smoke, a particularly cunning 
stratagem was employed. Hidden 
below Redl’s desk was a_ bell-push, 
operated by his foot, which caused the 
telephone to ring. A dummy conver- 
sation with an imaginary superior 
would result in his being called out 
of the room, and with apologies to his 
visitor the Major would depart. But 
behind him he would leave a file 
marked “‘ Most Secret ” on the blotting- 
pad; and human nature being what 
it is, not one caller in a thousand 
could resist having a peep in the 
temporary absence of his host. The 
cover of the file, like the cigarette-box, 
had been treated with minium, and 
the resulting finger-prints would be 
carefully indexed in the caller’s dossier. 

Another of Redl’s activities in 
counter-espionage was a great exten- 
sion of the postal censorship, and the 
cabinet noir functioned with smooth 
efficiency under his guidance. In 
the great railway stations his agents 
met all trains to establish a discreet 
surveillance on interesting travellers, 
and the heaviest penalties were visited 
upon hotel-keepers who were careless 
over their registers. 

For five years (1900-1905) Redl 
worked in his department, gaining the 
highest opinion of his superiors for 
integrity and professional excellence. 
So greatly did von Giesl value his 
subordinate that when the General 
was appointed to the Prague Command, 
the key post of the Empire, he insisted 
on Redl’s promotion to full Colonel, 
and named him his Chief of Staff. This 
appointment put the Colonel in the 
line of direct succession to the High 
Command, and he was openly spoken 
of as the coming man of the Imperial 
Armies. In the War Ministry young 
Captain Maximilian Ronge, who fol- 
lowed Redl as head of Kundschafts 
Stelle, felt he had a hard task to live 
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up to the example of his brilliant 
predecessor. 

Far to the north in the old city of 
Wencelaus Colonel Redl performed his 
functions as Chief of Staff to the 
Commanding General with his accus. 
tomed efficiency. The military machine 
in Prague under his skilled hand moved 
on oiled wheels, and the Colonel's 
confidential reports were the admira- 
tion and envy of the General Staff in 
Vienna. Already that frail brilliant 
Commander-in-Chief, General of In- 
fantry Conrad von Hotzendorf, had 
earmarked Redl for swift advancement 
in the war which all believed was 
inevitable. And for eight busy profit- 
able years the Colonel worked in 
Prague, well knowing that he was 
destined for glittering posts in the near 
future. To the outside world he was 
a happy enviable man. 

March the 2nd 1913. 

In the black cabinet, secret head- 
quarters of the postal censorship, two 
letters were opened in the normal 
routine of examination. Both were 


post-marked at EypTKUHNEN in East 


Prussia, a town near the Russo- 
German frontier. This place had long 
been known as a clearing house for 
espionage, and particular attention 
was accordingly paid to all letters 
posted there. 

Those the examiners opened on that 
fateful day for Europe were both 
addressed to “‘Opera Ball, 13, Poste 
Restante, G.P.O., Vienna.” Their 
contents were remarkable in the highest 
degree; for one envelope held bank 
notes equivalent in value to £240 and 
the other £310. There were no cover- 
ing letters or any indication of the 
sender. 

The interest of K. S. was not un 
naturally aroused. It was decidedly 
unusual for such large sums to be sent 
anonymously to a poste estan 
address. And the post-mark of 4 
notorious spy centre added a very 
sinister hue to the episode. Eventually 
Captain Ronge decided that the letters 
should be resealed and deposited in the 
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General Post Office to await collection, 
but at the same time certain orders 
were given to the postmaster. Just 
opposite the office in the Fleischmarkt 
is a small police station. From it a 
wire was led to the poste restante 
counter, and the clerk on duty had 
instructions to press a button when 
an application for the Opera Ball 
letters was made. This would ring 
an alarm bell in the police station, and 
two detectives constantly stood by 
to rush across the road to detain 
the claimant of the letters. And 
Captain Ronge and his assistants, 
their plans complete, awaited results 
with interest. 

Day succeeded day and still the 
letters lay in their dusty pigeon-hole 
in the General Post Office. No one 
semed anxious to claim fourteen 
thousand kronen. April passed into 
May, and the bored detectives in the 
police station yawned through the slow 
hours of their fruitless vigil. But one 
Saturday in May, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, the bell whirred 
raucously over the inspector’s desk. 

As luck would have it, both detec- 
tives were washing their hands, and 
five minutes passed before they arrived 
breathless at the poste restante counter 
across the road. Their sprint had been 
just too slow. The indignant clerk 
complained of the delay, and said he 
had had no excuse to hold the claimant 
of the letters any longer. He had just 
left, he said, and was probably still 
in sight outside the Post Gasse—a 
tall man in a grey suit who looked like 
an officer, explained the injured official. 
Blasphemously the sleuths raced out 
to the street just in time to see a tall 
figure drive off in a taxi. And, needless 
to say, there were no other taxis 
about at that quiet hour on a Saturday 
afternoon. 

For over twenty minutes the detec- 
tives lingered on the pavement outside 
the G.P.O. They were in no hurry to 
ttturn to the station to hear Herr 
lnspektor’s comments on their failure. 
Then their luck turned. A taxi cruised 
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past which seemed familiar in appear- 
ance to their trained eyes. 

Hailing it, they took a long shot and 
asked the driver where he had driven 
their friend whom he had picked up 
here a few minutes ago. Without 
hesitation came the reply, “To the 
iXaiserhof Café.” “‘ We'll follow him 
then,” said the senior detective. 
“* Drive us to the Kaiserhof too.” 

On the way the policemen made a 
thorough search of the interior of the 
cab. There were no papers, only a 
little grey leather sheath, such as is 
used to hold a pen-knife. It: bore no 
name or other clue to the owner’s 
identity, but at least it was something 
to go on. 

At the Kaiserhof, however, the trail 
faded out. At that hour the tables 
were almost unoccupied and there was 
no one resembling the quarry. There 
was, however, a taxi rank nearby, and 
at it the detectives learned that a tall 
gentleman had taken a cab quite 
recently to the Hotel Klomser. And 
to that expensive hostelry the police- 
men went with all possible speed. 

Arrived there, they called the head 
porter aside and showed him their 
credentials. True to the traditions of 
his trade, the porter asked how he 
could oblige the police. By informing 
them of recent arrivals by taxi at the 
hotel, was the reply. The porter 
cogitated for a space. ‘“‘ There was 
Doktor Gesicht and Frau _ Gesicht, 
young Ober-Leutnant von Haus and 
his mother the Baroness, and Colonel 
Redl from Prague,” he said slowly. 
“The Colonel is just this moment 
gone to his room.” 

The senior detective produced the 
little sheath. ‘‘ Take it,” he ordered, 
“and ask your guests as they pass 
through the hall if they have lost the 
cover of a pen-knife. We'll wait.” 
And, stepping aside, he began to read 
a newspaper near the swing-doors. 

Presently a tall gentleman in trim 
grey descended the stairs, and politely 
the porter accosted him. ‘Has the 
Herr Oberst by any chance lost this 
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pen-knife cover ?”” For a moment the 
Colonel hesitated and glanced round 
the hall. Only a man buried in his 
paper was in sight. ‘ Yes,” he replied, 
“that is mine. I must have dropped 
it as I came in. Thank you.” And 
with a nod he walked out to the 
street. 

Immediately the reader sprang to the 
telephone booth. ‘‘123408,’’ he snapped 
into the mouthpiece, and soon the 
duty officer at Kundschafts Stelle was 
hearing the incredible tale that the 
brilliant Colonel Redl was most prob- 
ably the claimant of the Opera Ball 
letters. But his training soon con- 
quered his amazement. ‘‘ Shadow the 
Colonel at all costs. Don’t let him out 
of your sight. Report immediately if 
you lose him. Take your colleague. 
Hurry !” 

In a very few minutes the duty officer 
saw Captain Ronge, and repeated the 
story. To say that Ronge was horror- 
stricken is an under-statement. That 
his model, his teacher, his predecessor 
should be suspected of treason! He 
hastened round to the post office and 
saw the forms which all claimants for 
poste restante letters had to fill in. 
Eagerly he requisitioned the ‘ Opera 
Ball’ form and carried it to his office. 
There were a thousand specimens of 
Redl’s handwriting available, and a 
glance was sufficient. The neat writing 
on the postal form was identical with 
that which covered the pages of Redl’s 
official journals. And Captain Ronge 
at once telephoned most urgently to 
his chief, General August von Ostro- 
miecz, Director of the Imperial Military 
Intelligence. 

Throughout the hours of a summer 
evening a few white-faced officers sat 
in conference in the War Ministry. 
The fact that Redl was the recipient of 
compromising letters did not prove 
him a spy. Without proof it was im- 
possible to act, decided the General. 
All that could be done was to keep 
the Colonel under the closest scrutiny 
in the hope that he would make a false 
step. And wearily his subordinates 
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agreed. Then the telephone rang. It 
was the detective requesting an im. 
mediate interview with Captain Ronge, 
**Come at once,” ordered that officer, 
In silence the conference waited in the 
big dusty room. The door opened and 
a burly figure advanced to the table, 
“Do you bring fresh evidence?” 
demanded Ronge. “In fragments, 
sir,” replied the policeman grimly. “I 
shadowed Colonel Redl at your orders, 
and I think he knew he was being 
followed.” ‘“‘He would,” interposed 
Ronge grimly. “He is an old hand at 
the game. Andthen?” ‘“ The Colonel 
walked rapidly, and once I almost 
lost him. But I found him again, and 
saw he was dropping pieces of tor 
paper as he strode along. I collected 
them, and here they are. My colleague 
is still shadowing the Colonel.” 

From his pocket-book the policeman 
drew a number of scraps of paper and 
laid them before his chiefs. Eagerly 
they bent over them, piecing them 
together like a jigsaw puzzle. 

In half an hour their task was done, 
and with whiter faces the little group 
of officers looked at each other. For 
the torn scraps made up damning 
proof that the brilliant Colonel Redl, 
Chief of Staff in a key command, was 
an arch traitor. 
ments made up receipts for three re- 
gistered letters to addresses in Warsaw, 
Brussels, and Lausanne. And every 
one of the addresses was that of a spy 
bureau for a foreign power. 

Again the telephone rang in the 
tense silence. It was the other detec- 
tive reporting that Colonel Redl had 
returned to his hotel and was about to 
dine with a friend, a certain Dr Victor 
Pollack. He seemed to be calm and 
unperturbed, but the policeman would 
keep him under observation pending 4 
relief. Grimly, Captain Ronge agreed 
and rang off. He turned to his superior, 
General Ostromiecz, for his orders. 

Quickly that officer made up his 
mind. So serious was the matter that 
the Emperor and the Commander-in- 
Chief, von Hotzendorf, must be in- 
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formed immediately. Ronge and his 
assistants must remain at the Ministry 
till the All-Highest wishes were known. 

In an hour the General returned. He 
was pale but collected. “‘ We must 
learn from Colonel Redl’s own lips the 
extent of his treason. Captain Ronge, 
Captain Hofer, Lieutenant Vorlich, and 
myself will interview him immediately. 
You will change into full dress and 
meet me here in thirty minutes. You, 
Ronge, will bring your revolver.” 

At 11.30 Colonel Redl took leave of 
his guest and ascended to his room. 
At midnight four officers in dress of 
ceremony called upon him. He was 
writing at his desk and rose to greet 
his visitors. “‘I know why you have 
come,” he said. ‘I have spoiled my 
life. I am writing letters of farewell.” 
“ First,’ said von Ostromiecz coldly, 
“it is necessary you should tell us of 
your treason.” “‘ You will find every- 
thing in my house in Prague,” was 
the reply. “‘May I ask one of you 
gentlemen to lend me a revolver?” 
And his hand grasped the blue steel 
butt which Ronge held out to him. 
Then the door closed behind his 
visitors, and Colonel Redl was left 
alone in the hell of his own making. 

1.15 a.M., and a drowsy night porter 
nodded in his box in the hall of the 
Hotel Klomser. Suddenly he was 
jerked into wakefulness by a muffled 
crack over his head. Five minutes 
later a white-faced manager spoke 
urgently to police headquarters. 

Through the night the wires throbbed 
with code telegrams to General von 
Giesl, commanding in Prague. At five 
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o’clock the locks of Colonel Redl’s 
bureau snapped back, and the full 
extent of his treachery was revealed. 
For nearly twelve years he had been a 
spy in the pay of Czarist Russia. He 
had particularly aided the Russian 
counter-espionage by denouncing the 
agents whom he himself had despatched 
into the Czar’s territories. Nor was 
that the tale of his villainy. In his desk 
was a great mass of proof that he had 
supplied his paymasters with accurate 
copies of codes, ciphers, mobilisation 
plans, police records, and secret army 
orders. And worst of all, Plan III., 
the supreme directive of the Imperial 
Armies for war against Russia, had 
been sold to St Petersburg. 

At the War Ministry in Vienna 
horror piled upon horror as the reports 
from Prague poured in. The High 
Command, bitterly aware that Plan 
ILI. allowed of few modifications, had to 
face the fact that the Russian General 
Staff knew almost exactly the strateg- 
ical and tactical moves of the Austrian 
forces if war came. A year later 
a shot rang out in Sarajevo and the 
hatreds of a continent boiled over. 
The Emperor’s armies hurled them- 
selves at the hosts of the Czar, and a 
million Austrians died. For Plan III. 
moved them to their battle stations, 
where the Russians waited for them 
with an overwhelming concentration 
of men and guns. 

Those million men sleep together in 
the fellowship of death in the war- 
torn plains of Central Europe. 

But the man whose greed of gold 
sent them to their death sleeps alone. 
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LAO HU: THE TIGER IN CHINA. 


BY FRANCIS HAYLEY BELL. 


Tuis article is not written for the eye 
of the initiated and experienced tiger- 
shot, unless in so far as it may invite 
his interest as telling something of 
fields less familiar to him than the 
jungles of India and Burma. There, 
and in the forests of Africa, big-game 
shooting is a serious and systematic 
undertaking, not lightly to be entered 
upon except with preliminary study and 
the appropriate weapons and accessories, 
together, usually, with the skilled 
assistance of the native tracker and 
trained beaters. These are but some 
notes of unskilled and amateur ventures, 
very inadequately armed, into this 
greatest of all sports in different parts 
of China, a land that yields nothing to 
any country in colour and adventure, 
and where, to the many fascinations of 
the pursuit, was usually added the 
attraction of exploring country little 
known to Europeans. 

That the tiger is native to China 
seems to come as a surprise to many. 
He is, however, to be found—or, should 
I say, looked for—in all but the four 
or five most thickly populated and 
cultivated of the eighteen provinces. 
In the far north—from where he 
originally found his way into India— 
still roams the magnificent Manchurian 
or Siberian tiger, nearest related to his 
sabre-toothed ancestor and generally 
of greater size and beauty in his deep 
fur skin than his kinsman of Southern 
Asia. There, too, is to be found the 
great snow-leopard, also of inch-deep 
fur. Curious that while the tiger 
surrenders nothing of his tawny majesty 
to camouflage in snow conditions, the 
leopard takes on a lovelier simplicity 
of white with rosettes of silver-grey. I 
have bought snow-leopard skins in 
Northern Korea equal in size to that 
of the average tiger. They were 
obtained, probably by trapping, in 
the deep Stygian gorges of the Tiumen 
River bordering Manchuria; the 


country of James’ and Younghusband’s 
‘Long White Mountain,’ a country in 
which I have unsuccessfully followed 
tiger ; a friend, Van Ess, succeeding in 
bagging two within the hour after weeks 
of tracking. 

In the south and west of China the 
tiger is no doubt identical with that of 
India, though differing largely in habit 
of living. Of jungle in the Indian sense 
there is none in China, and forests only 
in the mountains of the extreme north- 
west. Yet what China must have 
been once, and that at not so remote 
an age, may be judged from Fuhkien, 
where timber to the value of ten 
million dollars annually is still being 
floated down the Min River to Foochow. 
Unhappily it is never replanted, and 
China, that suffers so terribly from the 
annual flooding of the Yellow River 
and others, has still to realise the 
consequences of her hundreds of years 
of steady denudation of forest. The 
tiger is mainly a dweller in the moun- 
tains and rocky wilderness, where, 
having to move about in search of 
game or cattle, he frequently covers as 
much as forty miles in a night. Dis- 
tricts known at one time to be full of 
tiger will at another go for years without 
any being seen. Who wishes to obtain 
a shot must spare his weeks, rather 
than days, for the trip, and, moreover, 
start out prepared to have the benefit 
of small assistance and no expert 
knowledge of the beast’s: habits from 
the local native. Are beaters needed 
they must be personally trained ; for 
though so-called hunters may in some 
parts be found, they engage mainly in 
trapping or poisoning and do’ not 
welcome the foreign sportsman. Ex- 
peditions are thus of an elementary 
character at the best, and the extreme 
uncertainty of sport and the great 
distances to be traversed account for 
but few Europeans being able to find 
time for it. 
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The country in which tiger are most 
jlentiful is that lying between the 
Chient’ang River and the province of 
Kwangtung (which name, anglicé, is 
(anton)—#.e., the maritime provinces 
of Chehkiang and Fuhkien; for the 
most part mountainous and with 
thinly populated uplands. In the 
eautiful Pu Ch’eng and Wu Yi ranges 
between these two provinces (from 
vhich latter name, by the way, comes 
the word Bohea teas) there is reported 
to exist a Blue Tiger, one of which 
has been seen by an American sports- 
man and author, H. P. Caldwell : 
“The ground colour a deep shade of 
maltese, changing into almost deep 
blue on the under parts; the stripes 
well defined.”? Such a skin would be a 
wonderful trophy. It is known to the 
Chinese as the Black Tiger, and may 
be but a colour phase of the ordinary 
tiger, a freak, like the albino and the 
tabby tiger of Sumatra ; but the natives 
say that a number of them exist in 
these mountains, and fear them as being 
more disposed to become man-eaters. 

To digress for a moment. An effect 
of the present state of warfare and 
disorder in China, and particularly in 
the centre of China, may well be a 
great increase in game and wild life 
in that country by the time peace and 
quiet shall have been restored. Con- 
ditions resembling those of today, 
when Japanese troops and Chinese 
guerillas are fighting everywhere and 
large districts lie all but deserted by 
their inhabitants, existed in the fifties 
of last century when the Taiping rebels 
from the south were overrunning the 
land as far as the Yangtze. In that 
struggle, which lasted for many years, 
and until Gordon with his ‘Ever 
Victorious Army ’ of Chinese, officered 
by adventurers of all nations, broke 
the back of it in battlefields close 
around Shanghai, some fifteen to 
twenty million lives were sacrificed, 
immense districts wasted and deserted, 
and numbers of great cities entirely 
destroyed. So general was the depopu- 
lation by death or flight from the area 
of the rebellion that it was many years 
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before the land began to be taken up 
again and towns and villages reoccupied. 
As late as the nineties cities once 
important were found by the writer 
uninhabited save by a few squatters, 
the streets inside the walls overgrown, 
and dense bush where gardens and 
cultivated fields had been. In those 
years game was extraordinarily plenti- 
ful, and China a paradise for the 
sportsman. House-boat parties would 
go up for the week-end shooting round 
Soochow and Hangchow and bring 
back bags of as many as a thousand 
head for a few guns; pheasant and 
partridge, woodcock and snipe, wild 
pig (perhaps the descendants of the 
domestic variety), deer of a number of 
kinds, with wild-fowl in vast numbers 
on creeks and lakes. Today fifty 
million people have trekked a thousand 
miles westward again. The tiger’s 
predilection for deserted country and 
the empty buildings of man may bring 
about a corresponding increase in 
numbers and the areas in which he is 
to be found. Whether the foreign 
sportsman will ever again enjoy the 
liberty of movement and such shooting 
as he did in those days is, perhaps, 
another question. 

In the south of Fuhkien is the 
Amoy tiger, a beast of peculiar nature 
whose habitat is among the caves 
and interstices formed by the immense 
granite boulders common to that 
district. Here is a part in which 
tiger could be looked for with some 
likelihood of luck, and that within a 
few hours’ reach from a foreign settle- 
ment. It is many years since I went 
after them in that country, and I 
believe no one does now; but in my 
time two great sportsmen, Robert 
Bruce and Frank Leyburn, bagged a 
round hundred between them over a 
term of years. The method of shoot- 
ing afforded the utmost excitement. 
Hunters, trained and paid by these 
two residents of Amoy, would watch 
and report quickly to them the presence 
of a tiger; having located the animal 
in one of these dens the sportsman 
crawled to the mouth of the cave, the 
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spears of two of the men crossed in 
front of him to receive a _ possible 
charge, while a third held a blazing 
torch (the electric ‘ spotlight ’ had not 
yet appeared) over his head. The shot 
had to be taken when the eyes of the 
beast reflected the glare of the light ; 
there was small time to spare, and 
you were then hauled back bodily to 
avoid the spring. More than once on 
these occasions there was a diversion 
from the rear, where another of the 
beasts was discovered ready to spring 
from a ledge above the party. 

Hong Kong had a regular annual 
alarm of tiger either invading the 
island itself by swimming the harbour 
at that point where a year ago the 
Japanese did so, or of being near to the 
bungalows and stables on the Kowloon 
side, or mainland. Tiger there certainly 
are in this neighbourhood; the Lao 
Hu Shan (in Cantonese, Lo Fou), a wild 
5000-foot range fifty miles to the north 
of the colony, taking its name from 
their presence there. A few years 
before the last war a steamer coming 
in through the Lyeemoon Pass at early 
morning was treated to the sight of a 
tiger swimming the channel between 
the mainland and Hong Kong island 
pursued by natives in sampans from 
which they tried to despatch it before 
it should reach the shore. In 1914 
an English police officer was killed by 
a tiger on the Fanling racecourse. 

I have several times gone after tiger 
near Hong Kong, but without success. 
They are very wily and used to 
the presence of man, of whom they 
show little fear. I have an amusing 
recollection of watching one night (and 
how cold the night can be in the sub- 
tropics !) on the roof of a native house 
at Plover Cove, Taipo, with Squadron- 
Leader Gordon, who had lost a leg in 
the war and was then wearing a wooden 
stump. Nothing occurred during the 
night, thanks to a fury of conversation 
kept up in the room just below us by 
an old woman, because whenever we 
moved a few more tiles cracked. In 


the morning we found that a tiger 
had been going round and round 
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the building, and we started of 
in the early light to follow the pugs, 
The trail left the flat and began to 
climb the steep mountain behind. The 
undergrowth ceased as a kind of loose 
slag was reached that started sliding 
when foot was put on it. Progress 
became extremely difficult, and after 
a bit I became alarmed and conscience. 
stricken for leading, as I thought, my 
one-legged friend into such dangerous 
mountaineering. But in answer to 
mine a cry came from high above me: 
“*Can I give you a hand?” Gordon 
had made much better progress than 
I by means of digging the end of his 
stump well down into the shifting 
shingle. We were soon forced to 
abandon the chase; but no doubt 
somewhere in that barren terrain so un- 
negotiable by two- or even one-legged 
man, the tiger makes safe headquarters. 
Lao Hu—‘ The Old Fellow ’—hasa 
position in Chinese mythology and 
legend as recognised as that of the 
Dragon. One frequently comes upon 
temple or shrine dedicated to the tiger, 
who is, for Chinese, the King of Beasts. 
Does he not carry written plain upon 
his forehead the character Wang: =, 
‘The Prince,’ by which all shall know 
him! Khublai Khan used tigers to 
hunt deer, wild cattle, boars, bears, and 
antelopes. How one would have liked 
to ride to such a meet! Pictures of 
the tiger as guardian are painted on 
the walls of magistrates’ offices, and, 
ample in teeth and whisker, his grinning 
mask topped the official boards that 
hung on either gate-post of one’s 
service residence. In the old costume 
of the military officer he crouched in 
gold on the embroidered p’u tzu on 
chest and back, as the phoenix figured 
fore and aft upon the civil official. 
Curiously, the Chinese make much, too, 
of the lion; though lions barely exist 
in Asia at all. In past ages it may be 
that they also were native to China. 
In some parts, even when his 
majesty has taken to man-eating, the 
countryman will do little to help 
destroy him; and in the wilder and 
more remote places, particularly in the 
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southern and western provinces where 
there are districts that are reserves of 
aboriginal tribes, it is wise to ascertain 
the precise sentiments of the neighbour- 
hood before making arrangements for 
ashoot. But for the most part bagging 
a tiger is an occasion of great excitement 
among Chinese, as boyish a race as our 
own. Every part of the carcase, for 
one thing, is highly prized for medicinal 
properties and for making one brave ; 
probably the smallest value is attached 
to the skin, but you will find it hard to 
get that away complete to the whiskers, 
the most desired of all. Skins that 
are for sale in China never have these, 
nor yet the claws ; set in gold or silver 
these last are sold as charms. 

Behind Hong Kong three rivers, the 
East, the North, and the West River, 
meet at Canton to mingle their waters 
with that of the Pearl River, which 
flows south to the sea. Served thus 
by waterways more or less navigable 
to the four quarters of the compass, 
Canton is destined to be one of the 
great centres of the world, and is, 
today, a city of between two and three 
million inhabitants. In all the seven 
provinces drained by these streams the 
tiger is to be found, and the shops of 
Canton can produce fine skins. 

In the country of the West River I 
have enjoyed some experiences after 
tiger. Many years ago, leaving Hong 
Kong a guest in the gunboat H.M.S. 
Moorhen, I landed at a place known to 
foreigners as Marble Quarries and set 
out along the ridge of the Yu Lin Shan 
mountains, where I had heard that 
man-eating tigers had been doing much 
mischief. Densely populated as the 
plains of Kwangtung and Kwangsi are, 
the hill districts can be extremely wild 
and lonely, and I soon found I had set 
myself a difficult journey. I took 
nothing with me but a single change 
of clothes and a little bedding. As to 
food, one can very well live on the 
country in China if not too hard to 
Please; if one once begins to carry 
stores, the amount of things that 
become necessary is apt to grow, one 
thing leading to another. On the present 
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march, with one bearer to carry my 
bundle and, occasionally, a boy carry- 
ing a basket of the delicious fresh 
lychee, on which fruit I almost entirely 
lived, I walked for three days south- 
wards into Kwangsi before I got on 
the track of tiger. Then followed 
another two days from village to 
village in these hills, only to find in 
every case that the tiger was ‘ pak li lu’ 
(8 li) farther on. The Ili is rather a 
measurement of the time to be taken 
over a distance than of that distance 
(one-third of a mile), but soon I was a 
hundred and forty miles from the river, 
and my leave dwindling fast. I had 
almost given up the quest and begun 
my journey back. Sleeping, very 
uncomfortably, in a shack, and rather 
unwell from eating the mean red 
mountain rice, very hard to digest, 
that is grown, terrace by terrace, up 
the sides of the mountains, I had one 
night a comical dream that is interest- 
ing as having been prophetic and a 
warning of what was to occur to me 
not long after. I had with me on 
my trip a leather tabloid case that 
had been given me, with which, I 
remember, I was rather intrigued ; 
though of its rows of drugs for every 
conceivable mischance the only one 
I ever used was a seductive thirst 
quencher. I dreamed that we had 
at length got on the track of that 
pak li tiger; that I had come up with 
it and wounded it; that it had turned 
on me, and in some way not clear at 
the time had got me down, and had 
bitten me severely in both legs. I 
dreamt on, very clearly, that I had 
gone to my medicine case to find what 
could be done for me. Opening up the 
row of bottles of tabloids I found one 
to contain an ointment with a label 
outside on which was written, ‘‘ To be 
applied immediately before the bite.” I 
remember awaking, thinking what a 
very good idea that was, to find that a 
man had come to say that a tiger 
had been ‘ placed’ in a certain patch 
of undergrowth not very far away. 
We started for the spot at once. I 
found that it covered a fairly large 
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area, dense in parts, and that there 
was no doubt a tiger was there; but I 
could get no one to beat it. One man 
kindly said that had there been more 
guns than just myself they would have 
beaten ; which was rather discouraging. 
It was manifestly useless, apart from 
dangerous, for me to walk it up alone, 
and suddenly I thought of a method of 
beating the cover in which I felt sure 
they would join. Hurrying back with 
some of the men to a village through 
which we had passed, I went to a 
blacksmith’s shop and bought a 
quantity of enormous horse-shoes; I 
believe they were those of Belgian 
cart horses, imported as old iron. 
Then to another, where I bought up 
their whole stock of crackers intended 
for the approaching New Year. Back 
on the field of battle we set to work and 
tied on to each great iron shoe about 
fifty crackers. With forty of these 
missiles prepared we then commenced 
on the most extraordinary of drives. 
A considerable crowd had collected, 
and the hubbub of interested argument 
was quite enough to keep Stripes to 
his cover for the time being; mean- 
while, I drilled my beaters, of whom 
there was now no lack, in some safe 
scrub, using stones in place of my 
new ‘depth-charges.’ At length we 
began, and, placing a few stops at 
one end, advanced from the other in 
line, myself in the centre with about 
ten men on either side, every other 
man carrying the shoe-crackers. The 
tumult that followed was a formidable 
one. Some of the scrub early caught 
fire, either from the crackers or the 
matches used to light them; every- 
where there was smoke more or less 
dense, and the roar of those ridiculous 
crackers was punctuated by shrill yells 
from the ‘ gate’ around the arena. A 
complication soon arose in some, 
stronger on the throw or more excited 
than the others, pitching their quoit 
farther than was necessary. This was 
as likely to make the quarry break back 
through the line as forward, where 
I hoped for at least an oblique shot, 
whereas if he came back on us I should 
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find it hard to get a chance owing to 
the numbers that were now following ws, 
crazy with delight at the infernal din, 

There was, in truth, every possibility 
of everything going wrong. But it did 
not; indeed it went extraordinarily 
right. The ‘ quoits’ were quite fascin. 
ating to throw; they spun skimming 
across the bushes, crashing down neatly 
where aimed for, deep into the thickest 
undergrowth, to start spluttering and 
spitting as only the Chinese cracker 
can, and generally ending up each 
string with a generous farewell bang. 
The men were delighted, and got 
bold as nothing happened; when 
it did, there was no time to become 
more discreet. Of a sudden there was 
an explosive, coughing snarl from 
about the middle of the advance, and 
the green stuff waved in front as 
a large animal bore away from ws. 
At the top the ‘stops’ played up 
trumps ; waited until he was near and 
then delivered their broadside from 
Belgium that fairly turned him. And 
the next moment a large tiger was 
pounding down the valley in the open. 
I write pounding, for it seems the only 
word for his gait ; I was astonished at 
how ungainly the great brute looked, 
lumbering along like some automaton, 
with nothing whatever of the grace of 
the cat in its paces. 

The skirmishing line on either side 
of me proceeded to a flank with the 
unanimity and smartness of a drill, 
and the tiger passed me about sixty 
yards off, giving me a shot that, had 
I held a heavier rifle, might have 
stopped him. He turned with another 
of his thunderous snarls, and I fired 
again. At the moment a final horse- 
shoe hurled in his direction fell, crack- 
ling, fairly close; and now he turned 
and bolted down the valley, leaping 
from terrace to terrace of the paddy- 
fields with a hue and cry of country 
people and children shouting and 
laughing behind. Indeed, it was most 
irregular and hardly decent, but, 
withal, a glorious sight, that brilliantly 
coloured beast, so out of its natural 
element in the wide sunlight. I had 
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to extricate myself from the scrub 
before I could join in the hunt, running 
my fastest ; for the animal was wounded 
and might well turn at any moment on 
‘the field.” It took three more shots 
from the Winchester, which was all I 
had, to effect the kill. It turned out 
to be a female well known in the district, 
and measured just over eight feet ten 
inches. I will pass over the difficulties 
I went through in getting any of that 
tiger back with me to the West River. 
To begin with, I had to sleep alongside 
it every night. I was unable in those 
days to skin it myself, and could find 
no one at that place who would do it 
either; and finally I had to have the 
carcase carried down to a small town 
where at last I disposed of it in return 
for the skin, removed rather badly ; 
and that had to be carried for several 
more days before I could take boat. 

Not long after this expedition I found 
myself ordered to the district of 
Pakhoi, which is a small port on the 
Tongking Gulf, not far from the 
frontier between China and French 
Indo-China. By permission I made the 
journey of some 350 miles overland 
and mainly on foot, passing through a 
very interesting and little-known part 
of Kwangtung. The coast of this last 
of China consists of sandy stretches, 
sparsely populated and varied by low 
hills and valleys with jungle very 
suitable for tiger, which I was not 
surprised to find were fairly frequent 
there. Not far beyond Pakhoi lies the 
strange and little known Baie d’Along 
on the French side of the border. 

The Bay is a great enclosure of deep 
water, perhaps in length some seventy 
miles, closed in by successions of long 
islands. Within these there is a great 
archipelago of islands of various sizes 
and the strangest of shapes that have 
for many years been kept entirely 
uninhabited. The Gulf of Tongking 
was long famous as a pirate stronghold ; 
vessels passing between India and 
China could be conveniently waylaid 
from here, and loot was furnished by 
the many wrecks that occurred in 
these treacherous and typhoon-swept 
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waters. “ This crime-worn gulf became 
the centre of a flourishing trade in 
women and children destined for sale in 
China ports.” So writes one gazetteer. 
The first act of the French in the early 
sixties was to clean up the gulf by 
ejecting the native population from 
all these islands, as had the Manchus 
in ordering inland for ten miles from 
the coast of Southern China the whole 
population in order to stop piracy. 
Now overgrown in dense jungle, many 
of the islands containing great caves 
and rocky fastnesses have become 
natural preserves for wild life of every 
sort. Each is named after the animals 
that mainly frequent it; there is 
an Isle des Cerfs, an Isle des Sangliers, 
and a Monkey Island, Tiger Island, 
and one of the largest, Isle de la 
Table, is said to be the resort of wild 
buffalo. This mass of islands of the 
weirdest shapes that limestone forma- 
tion can conceive, is extraordinarily 
beautiful, and, as may be supposed, 
affords magnificent shooting. Few 
French residents shoot there, though 
an occasional official ‘ battue ’ is held to 
keep down the numbers of wild beasts. 

I had hired a launch at Haiphong 
and fitted up a small junk very com- 
fortably, and was towed from island 
to island. The impression upon one 
of almost primeval solitude and ever- 
impending adventure is very striking. 
Tiger swim from island to island, and 
the strangest fish are to be caught. 
Even some sort of a sea-serpent is 
said to lurk in those deep-water 
** caverns measureless to man, down to 
a sunless sea.” At one island you 
may sail a large junk clean through 
by such @ cave and out on the other 
side. An immensely long reptile was 
reported by the French cruiser Sully— 
later, I believe, lost in those waters— 
and was also seen on another occasion 
by one of our own Chinese Customs 
cruisers. Along or Hai Loong means 
Sea Dragon. To the present generation 
of natives the whole area is regarded as 
uncanny and a resort of all the devils. 
On some shadowy evenings and weird 
dawnings among those blue-washed 
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perspectives of strange shapes I have 
felt more than a little inclined to agree 
with them. 

To return to Pakhoi. I was early to 
find that tiger certainly existed in this 
neighbourhood. The small community 
of a dozen or so Europeans were one 
night returning from an evening picnic 
at a temple on the rocky headland not 
far from the settlement. I was walking 
at the head of the procession of moun- 
tain chairs in which the women of the 
party were carried. The great paper 
lanterns shone suddenly on the form 
of a large tiger stealthily crossing our 
path no more than twenty paces 
ahead of us. To the startled ‘‘ Hi 
yah!” of the chair coolies it turned 
its head, and the lantern light caught 
the great cat eyes in a green glare. It 
paused (and so, indeed, did we) for a 
few seconds, and then it resumed its 
march into the thicket, evidently well 
used—as the tiger of China frequently 
is—to the presence of man. 

This was a stimulating introduction 
to a time of interesting experiences in 
the surrounding country with ‘Old 
Fellow’ that brought, finally, a fulfil- 
ment of the prediction of my dream 
of a few weeks back. The obvious 
imprudences that led to the mishap 
must be attributed to youth at the 
time ; but, looking back, I can remem- 
ber no more enthralling hours than 
those, however foolish. 

Word was brought that several tiger 
were lying in the thick stuff at Yi Ma, 
a few miles only from the settlement. 
One of these, known everywhere around 
as Sam Keuk, Three Legs, from the 
imprint of its tracks showing that it had 
received some injury to one of its feet, 
was a man-eater and had taken several 
country people during the past months. 
It had hauled these, most of them 
young boys, out from the little straw 
bivouacs in which they lay watching 
the crops at night. The consul P. 
and I set out at once for a few days 
there, taking up our abode in a partly 
ruined temple near to the jungle. On 
the first night we arrived too late to 
do anything, and, after snugging down 
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and a good dinner, turned in early, 
meaning to learn the lay of the country 
and study any spoor the following 
morning. During the night we were 
awakened by the most appalling and 
unforgettable sounds. I have never 
seen it remarked upon in any writings, 
but it appears that the tiger at times 
makes precisely the same noises as a 
cat does upon the tiles, and on the 
same occasions. Here were three, and 
possibly more, full-grown tiger cater- 
wauling within a few yards of our none 
too secure camping-place. The mud 
wall of one side of our building had 
fallen outwards in the rains, and I 
never forget the silhouette against the 
moonlight of my friend within his 
camping mosquito-net slowly, so slowly, 
rising to a sitting posture in the moon- 
light to the sound of that really terrific 
squalling. Strange, too, the effect 
upon a spirited little sporting dog that 
P. had brought with him. The poor 
beast was so terrified that, let alone its 
tail being between its legs, the legs 
themselves could scarcely be brought 
to drag him along to our side for 
protection. 

Next day, pug-marks everywhere ; 
and we were shown the remains of 
a man that had been devoured a day 
of two before. The natives were 
afraid even to bury what was left 
of him, saying that the tiger would 
require their bodies in its stead. We 
could get no promise of help from 
them. We bought a pig, and, there 
being no time to build a machan, 
we placed the saddles on which 
we had ridden out on the branches 
of a magnificent banyan tree in a 
likely part of the jungle and tethered 
the pig below us. We took up our 
seats at four in the afternoon with 
our rifles, P. with a -303 and a mauser 
pistol, and I with my small -44 Win- 
chester. At about ten o’clock a tiger 
was plainly to be seen some 200 yards 
off walking across an open patch beyond 
the cover around us. It showed no 
sign of being aware of the presence of 
the bait, which would not be within 
its sight, and it disappeared, going 
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away from our position altogether. It 
seemed we had lost our chance. Piggy 
lay extremely low and had said nothing 
the entire evening. I was so dis- 
appointed at the thought of getting 
no shot that after a short time I 
climbed out of the tree, and, going 
round to the front, I beat upon that 
pig till the welkin rang with his squeals. 
It was, of course, a crazy thing to do. 
Suddenly P., up in his branches, shouted 
“Look out!” and his pipe (yes, he 
was smoking!) danced from branch 
to branch scattering a shower of 
sparks. I turned as his mauser bullets 
whipped up the ground around me... . 
Approaching me along the ground in 
the shadow was a large dark ball that 
seemed to be rolling towards me. It 
was, of course, the head, with little or 
nothing showing outside its circum- 
ference. Precisely as a cat crawls, 
body contracted to the smallest 
dimension, after the ball of wool, so 
the tiger was nearing self and pig. 
Moreover, it came fast; there was 
time to do nothing. Within a couple 
of feet of me it took that pig, rope, 
stake, and all, and was gone before I 
could lift my rifle—which was the 
wrong way up! It was something to 
have seen; that, and the recovery ; 
the quick turn and increase to some- 
thing five times its size; the slinking, 
undulating fade-out back into the bush. 
And silence. Clearly, any more hours 
in that tree were uncalled for that 
night, and we returned through the 
wood—another foolish risk at that hour 
—to our temple. 

Many adventures with tiger followed 
during the next few months, but most of 
them, fascinating as they were to us 
at the time, are not worth describing 
here. One amusing incident was that, 
in another part of the country where, 
quite unexpecting any tiger, my Com- 
missioner and I were shooting sand 
partridge one afternoon, Lao Hu 
walked quietly out of a bamboo patch 
a few yards away from him, putting 
one of the best shots in China off his 
form for the rest of the day. P. and 
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I continued, on most week-ends, our 
crusade after Three Legs, who was a 
terror to the country for fifty miles 
round. On one occasion we had 
‘ placed ’ a tiger in thick cover not too 
large to surround with our now fairly 
efficient beaters. We had provided 
ourselves again with the famous horse- 
shoe crackers, and we bombarded the 
patch for an hour, also firing rifles and 
revolvers through, without any result. 
Wearied at last, we sat down a few 
yards off the edge of the cover, assuming 
it to be empty, and began to lunch off 
sandwiches and beer. Without any 
further beating or reason for the sortie 
of a sudden a large tiger leapt high 
from the bushes, passed between us 
and our group of men, and bounded 
into the farther jungle. Once, walking 
up some thick stuff, I came upon 
the lair of one of the beasts. The 
grass was beaten down around where 
it had lain and, near by, in some sand 
patches, I made out the marks of the 
feet of cubs. I have wondered since 
if The Lady herself, with her young in 
her mouth, was watching me from near 
at hand. A few yards from this lair 
I found the marks of the tiger’s claws 
in the bark of a tree upon which it had 
been cleaning them as a cat does on the 
drawing-room sofa. The highest point 
was seventeen feet from the ground. 

P. and I agreed that we must 
never sit up over the kill of cattle and 
deer that, several times, were shown 
tous. For there was a risk that natives 
might put it about that we were doing 
so over human remains. Whether this 
was likely I cannot say, but the 
thought added to our handicaps. Had 
we taken the opportunities offered to 
us, we might have bagged our tiger on 
more than one occasion. But such a 
rumour we could not risk. 

One day we decided upon a new 
plan of action. P. would sit up over 
a bait while I—we tossed for the 
parts—was to select another tree likely 
to be on the beast’s line of approach 
or withdrawal, and sit there without a 
bait. This deception was, I think, 
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born of a comic trick of P.’s: one 
of engaging the eye—or all eyes— 
of a sitting fly with one apparently 
poising hand—and then squashing it 
with the other: a gaff in which he 
seldom missed and which highly enter- 
tained the native. And our scheme 
worked the very first night. 

Or, rather, it was after five o’clock 
next morning. And I had been 
dozing. ... It is a long, long vigil 
that, from four in the afternoon, when 
the tiger is believed to set forth upon 
his hunting, to six in the morning, 
when he may be presumed to have 
returned ; particularly when it must 
be sat through upright in the saddle. 
The sun, aslant through branches and 
beneath the brim of your hat, seems 
at its hottest when you take up your 
post. Flies torment. When it sinks 
the mosquitoes take over. They fairly 
beat upon your face, seeming to ask 
nothing better than the eye-watering 
eucalyptus oil that you were assured 
was your only protection. As the day 
dies the moon brings fresh combinations 
of shadow, and, in her turn sinking, 
the deeper dimness of starlight dis- 
closes yet a new and changing geography 
of bush and rock. Where had been 
open space strange shapes now crouch 
that surely move. Yet there is beauty 
too, of scents belonging to the night 
alone, and thoughts that only such a 
stillness brings. 

But drowsing I had been; for only 
when he had already passed right 
underneath my branch did I see him : 
padding softly with undulating shoul- 
ders and slow-swaying tail below; oh, 
wonderful sight! The slight sound I 
made in raising my rifle was sufficient 
to cause the animal to look sharply up, 
and with the report of the shot he 
flashed into cover and was gone. But 
I had hit him. There was blood on 
path and undergrowth; of this I 
assured myself before going to seek 
my partner in his tree (and he was 
asleep) and to get the beaters together. 

And now began an exciting day. By 
this time we had all the cover for far 
around mapped ; likely spots, available 
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trees for sitting up, and water at which 
tiger were known to drink, marked 
down. Men were despatched to watch 
at certain of these and report; and 
some twenty beaters were then mar. 
shalled outside the cover into which 
the wounded tiger had disappeared. 
We moved in, P. and I quartering 
the line, but, of course, no crackers 
on this occasion. My inadequate -44] 
had augmented with an equally futile 
revolver; P. added his mauser to 
his army rifle. And so we moved in 
to dense cover in which one wounded 
tiger was known to be ; and subsequent 
events showed that more than one of 
the animals lay there. We should, no 
doubt, have gone in, the two guns alone, 
and rot have taken in that rabble of 
inexperienced villagers; and to that 
end, indeed, we shortly came. 

The disqualification from which man 
suffers in cover is that his eyes are 
so far from the ground. Except in 
grass the level from which he peers 
around him is pretty sure to be 
that at which the jungle is most 
dense, while the feet that he moves so 
slowly and cautiously forward from 
time to time advertise themselves to 
all. Lie down upon the ground and 
it is astonishing the range of vision 
that may be obtained. But you cannot 
do this when advancing in a line through 
the wood. We had gone perhaps 4 
hundred yards into the green stuff 
when there was a roar half-way between 
myself and P.’s position, and, pushing 
along the line in answer to cries from 
the men, I found that one of them 
had been seriously mauled already. 
The tiger, it appeared, had clawed out 
at him, and his calf and heel and much 
of the sole of his foot were almost 
completely torn off. Long delay 
followed while he was carried out into 
the open again. I had some first-aid 
appliances with me. Wearing shorts 
and puttees, I took off the latter and 
bandaged him up temporarily as well 
as I was able. Probably the leaving my 
legs bare played a great part in saving 
me from more serious injury later. 

After seeing the man borne off in a 
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chair to hospital in the settlement we 
tried to take up the beat from where we 
had left off. But most of the beaters 
were now up trees! Shouts from here 
and there directed us to where the tiger 
was said to be, but from now on the 
men were @ sheer liability; a few of 
them wandering backwards and for- 
wards, though the majority remained 
overhead like mariners clinging to the 
masts of sunken vessels. 

We went through with the job by 
ourselves. In the hours that followed, 
varied by occasional retreats to the 
open to sluice ourselves down with 
buckets of cold water, we walked it 
up yard by yard, obtaining three more 
hits on the beast, who showed himself 
occasionally in part but never suffi- 
ciently to permit of a mortal shot: 
and the calibre of neither rifle was 
heavy enough to stop him. It was 
wll on in the afternoon when we 
had reason to believe that the brute 
was really hors de combat. From 
where he appeared to be lying we 
could hear him ‘ thundering ’ as though 
shot through the lungs. Some of 
the tree’d beaters called out that it 
was dead, and I moved cautiously in 
that direction. Another man called 
out something that I did not catch, 
but which was to the effect that there 
was more than one tiger about... . 

An instant later the bush in front of 
me was shaken violently, and with a 
marling roar one was on me, appar- 
ently—though in what manner I cannot 
say—knocking me over backwards. I 
fell with my legs doubled up over me, 
covering my body; my arms over 
my head and throat; and in this 
position I lay right under the beast, 
vhich alternately bit through the legs 
aid dragged me some distance. I 
deplore the necessity for the journal- 
istic ‘I,’ but to those interested I may 
‘say that I did not feel the slightest 
pain, though the wounds subsequently 





proved to be fairly serious; nor can I 
remember in the slightest degree feeling 
any form of fear. I seem to have been 
merely intensely interested. I felt those 
teeth plunging through, and plainly 
viewed the snarling mouth ; the great 
eyes, @ few inches only from my face, 
I recall distinctly as having appeared 
beautiful and extraordinarily mild con- 
sidering what they were about. I 
thought—I think—only of claws, and 
when those would begin, and to this 
day I cannot understand why they 
did not, but fortunately for me only 
slight wounds were suffered from these. 
My rifle was out of reach, and there 
it remained for many days, and I 
could not get at my revolver holster 
without uncovering my face. How 
long my ordeal lasted I cannot say, 
but it must have been some minutes. 
Then, suddenly, she ceased from 
mauling; the great head swung side- 
ways and back across me two or 
three times, and she turned from 
me and was gone. I believe that, in 
response to some sound, she hurried 
back to the dying mate; though 
possibly those who know more about 
the habits of the animal will point 
out that tiger do not cohabit on such 
terms of friendship. Yet, according to 
the gossip of the countryside later, it 
was a female that attacked me. Days 
afterwards—for no one could be got 
to go into the cover for that time— 
the dead tiger was found to be a male, 
and a fine one of nearly ten feet in 
length. Of one thing one may be 
quite sure; that it was not he that 
mauled me; from such as that I would 
not have escaped so comparatively 
lightly. Five bullet wounds were 
found upon him ; one a large iron slug 
that had lodged, apparently years 
before, in the bone just above the 
ankle of the left hind leg... . 

It was Sam allright! We had at least 
ridded the countryside of ‘ Three Legs.’ 
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THE PATIENCE OF JOB CHARNOCK. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL P. R. BUTLER, D.S.O. 


Josp CHARNOCK and his first name 
were certainly well met; and for 
dogged patience and persistence in the 
face of obstacles, joined to superb 
confidence and foresight, his story would 
be difficult to beat. But perhaps 
almost more remarkable than the way 
in which he gained the chief object 
of his life has been the meagreness of 
the tribute accorded him by history. 
A morose, old, disappointed, and dis- 
gruntled man, who builded better than 
he knew, is all the impression that has 
lasted of him, even among those who 
consider him with interest at all. 

But what an unfair and inadequate 
impression it is ! Enduring down to our 
own times, its correction seems to have 
been mainly the work of such modern 
historians as William Wilson Hunter, 
who went thoroughly into East India 
Company records, and all the contem- 
porary accounts which diligence and 
acumen could lay bare, to give us a 
picture closer to the truth. “ Not a 
beautiful personage, perhaps,” is 
Hunter’s verdict, ‘“‘for the founders 
of England’s greatness in India were 
not such as wear soft raiment and 
dwell in kings’ houses, but a man who 
had a great and hard task to do, and 
who did it—did it with small thought of 
self, and with a resolute courage which 
no danger could daunt, nor any diffi- 
culties turn aside.’’ He calls him “‘ this 
block of rough-hewn British granite.” 

Inquiries into the history of the 
family to which this obscure founder 
of one of the greatest cities in the 
Empire belonged elicit much that is 
of interest concerning Charnocks, but 
little about Job himself. There had 
been Charnocks at Charnock-Richard, 
in Lancashire, before the Conquest (the 
family is of Scandinavian origin),’ and 
@ younger branch produced a John, 
who took part in Babington’s con- 
spiracy to rescue the Queen of Scots, 


1 There are Charnocks living in the old neighbourhood still. 


and was hanged at Tyburn for his 
pains; while another, Robert, organ. 
ised the attempt on the life of Orange 
William a century later, and suffered 
a similar fate. Yet another, algo 
staunchly Stuart, fought at Preston 
for the Old Pretender, to be patterned 
thirty years afterwards by the Charnock 
who turned out in Lancashire for Prince 
Charlie when he made his march on 
Derby—one of the few in England to 
do so during that waning period of 
‘the °45.’ 

But Job Charnock, also of a cadet 
branch of the ancient family, had, in 
about the year 1655, simply disappeared 
to India, there to enter the service of 
‘the Company’; and the only link 
which, up to then, would seem to have 
joined his family with the sub-continent 
is the slender one that, half a century 
before Job was born, one of them had 
gone to Russia with a mission to the 
Court of Ivan the Terrible and busied 
himself with an abortive plan for the 
establishment of an ‘ overland ’ route to 
India. This was to go down the Volga 
to Astrakhan and across the Caspian 
Sea through Persia and Afghanistan. 

Twenty-seven miles below the ancient 
city of Hugli, on the river of that name 
(which, as everyone knows, is the name 
given to the principal commercial 
mouth of the Ganges), and about eighty 
miles from the Bay of Bengal, the 
current had scooped for itself, when 
the Portuguese first came to anchor 
at the spot in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, a long, deep pool— 
now the Port of Calcutta. The situa- 
tion of this pool had well suited the 
Portuguese galliasses, coming round 
from Goa and Cochin to penetrate into 
Bengal; for there they could ride i 
comfort and security while trans-ship 
ping their merchandise into nativ 
craft for the farther ascent of the river 
in return for the rich cargoes they 
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obtained from the Indian traders. 
Each succeeding year, as the fleets 
arrived, @ primitive bazaar of matting 
huts used to spring up on the Hugli’s 
western bank, to be dismantled again 
when the marketing was over and the 
ships had left. As time went on, a 
few rather more substantial hovels of 
mud and wattle grew into a village on 
the opposite bank, coming to be known 
ag Sutanati Hat (or ‘Cotton Mart’) ; 
and here was eventually established a 
thriving industry in country yarns and 
cloths. 

Job Charnock, who, after a steady 
service of thirty years in subordinate 
posts of the East India Company in 
various parts of Bengal, had in 1686, 
at the age of fifty, succeeded to the 
Governorship of the English colony 
(with his headquarters at Hugli city), 
used often to visit this spot while 
carrying out his duties.1 He journeyed 
there in good times, when affairs at 
Hugli appeared to be going well, and 
in times not so good, when the exactions 
of the local representatives of the 
Mughal Empire had proved more than 
ordinarily difficult to cope with. The 
exactions and extortions increasing, 
and the good times becoming ever 
rarer, this slow, industrious, and far- 
seeing servant of his Company debated 
with himself the action he would take 
if he should be forced to abandon 
Hugli city and seek refuge somewhere 
else. His decision was that when the 
climax came which was so evidently 
shaping, it would be on the banks of 
the ‘long, deep pool’ that he would 
found his city. 

It was an astonishing enough resolve, 
and one which, had he communicated 
it beforehand to any of his sub- 
ordinates, would have caused them to 
style him mad. To them the alter- 
native to remaining on at Hugli would 
have been removing, with all the 
impedimenta) they could carry, to 
Madras, or at any rate to the coastal 
districts within reach of succour from 
that place. The ‘long, deep pool’ 


offered a safe anchorage certainly, 
and might afford them a temporary 
asylum; but it was set in a howling 
wilderness. Stretching away from its 
western bank was a depression at the 
merey of constantly flooding and 
erratic rivers, infested by bands of 
robbers. To the east, once you had 
left the strip of higher ground on 
which had grown up the village of 
Sutanati, was nothing but swampy 
jungle, which merged into the vast 
expanse of brackish water extending 
to the coast, across the wide delta of 
the Ganges, and since known as the 
Sunderbéns. ‘A _ pestilent region,” 
says Sir William Hunter, “long given 
up to the tiger and the crocodile.” 

Yet these very swamps and jungles, 
Charnock saw, could render Sutanati 
difficult of attack by any large forces 
from the landward. He saw, too, 
that he who kept armed ships upon 
the river, and was prepared to face 
the discomforts and unhealthiness of 
the strip of shore, would eventually 
be in a position to defy hostility. 
Eventually, though not indeed at first. 
For while establishing himself at Suta- 
nati he would need to enjoy the good- 
will of the authorities at Hugli and 
be in a position to build defences. 

Within the year the necessity which 
he had foreseen of quitting Hugli had 
arisen. A decision had had to be 
taken—either to stay and fight things 
out, with little prospect but of exter- 
mination, or to get away while there 
was time. Charnock’s decision, ac- 
quiesced in only unwillingly by his 
colony, notwithstanding that they 
realised there was no help for it, was 
to go. But it was not, as they would 
expect, to drop right down the river 
to its mouth, there to await the oppor- 
tunity of sailing to Madras, but to 
anchor in that ‘long, deep pool” off 
Sutanati, and purpose to abide there. 

Life must have been monotonous 
enough (though not, comparatively 
speaking, uncomfortable) in those early 
Bengal days, with an enervating cli- 


1 For many years there was preserved in Calcutta the pipal treo beneath which, tradition 
said, he used to sit and ponder while he smoked his hookah, when he landed from his barge, 
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mate, few amenities, no prospect of 
leave, and slow advancement, in such 
sweltering spots as Kasimbazar and 
Patna, surrounded by shifty and sus- 
picious multitudes, and dependent on 
the whim of subordinate officials sup- 
posed to represent the Mughal rulers 
of Delhi. Even the advantages of the 
parent colony at Madras, such as they 
were, must have seemed paradisical 
compared with existence in those 
Bengal settlements. At Madras, at 
all events, there sometimes was a 
certain amount of European female 
society to be had: here there was 
none. The young ‘apprentices,’ 
‘ writers,’ and ‘factors’ of those days 
in India had scant idea of healthy 
recreation, or indeed of anything very 
much outside the drudgery of their 
counting - houses, beyond drinking, 


quarrelling, and wenching. Their dress, 
even in the hottest weather, remained 
almost the same as it had been at 
home, save when they adopted semi- 
native costume, shaved their heads, 
wore turbans, and dispensed with the 
fashionable perukes of England. 


Job Charnock may have had his 
dissipations with the rest, but he 
stuck so diligently to his work that by 
the end of his first five years’ engage- 
ment, when he was about twenty-five, 
he had been made head of the Patna 
factory. Here he remained until 1680, 
and married a Hindu lady of good 
family, setting up an establishment 
(as was then quite usual) on almost 
native lines. There is a romantic 
story of how he had rescued the lady, 
at the risk of his life, from the funeral 
pyre on which, as a young widow, she 
was about to be burnt; and it is 
further recorded that after her death 
he was wont annually to sacrifice a 
cockerel on her tomb, in accordance 
with the ancient custom of Behar. 

So enormously profitable had been 
the trade which the English settlements 
did in Bengal that the settlers had 
submitted with as good grace as 
possible to the extortions of the native 
authorities there, and even to actual 
oppression. Out of their revenues 
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they were able to defray large part of 
the cost of the newly raised fortifica. 
tions of Madras, and of the Island of 
Bombay. Saltpetre, silk, and opium 
were in great supply, and were readily 
exchangeable for English goods, being 
brought without difficulty to Hugli 
city from up-country by the Ganges, 
At Dacca muslins were manufactured 
of so fine a texture that it is said a 
length sufficient for a dress could be 
passed through a wedding-ring; and 
“every young lady in the British 
Isles,”’ says one historian, “‘ who aspired 
to be a bride was anxious to be led to 
the altar in a cloud of Dacca muslin.” 
When, however, in the year 1686, 
Charnock had succeeded to the gover. 
norship of the English colony in Bengal, 
the oppression by the Nawab, Shaista 
Khan, had reached its maximum, and 
the decision was arrived at by the 
colony to cut their losses and retire. 

Charnock had attained to his position 
as Governor, and was continuing to 
maintain it, in the face of dull and 
persistent opposition and neglect of 
his warnings by the home authorities. 
And now, though they grudgingly 
acceded to his demands, and at last 
sent him reinforcements, they accom- 
panied their compliance with recrimina- 
tions on the score of his failure to placate 
the natives. 

It was only a matter of seven years, 
that period of military activity that 
was to come to Charnock when he was 
already advanced in years, and his 
health undermined by so many years 
of the Bengal climate. But they were 
the seven years which were to give 
him fame. In the first year of his 


taking office, the Directors in London, } 


convinced by the conduct of the 
Nawab, who had issued orders confis- 
cating most of the property of the 
English factories in Bengal, that they 
must take measures to assert them- 
selves, recorded in their minutes, 4 
copy of which they sent to Charnock, 
that the Indian authorities “have 
got the knack of trampling upon 
us, and of extorting what they please 
of our estate by the besieging of our 
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Factories and stopping of our boats 
upon the Ganges,” and that “they 
will never forbear doing so till we 
have made them as sensible of our 
power a8 we have of our truth and 
justice.” What was more important, 
they backed up these sentiments by 
obtaining from King James the Second 
permission to despatch to Charnock the 
aforesaid aid—namely, six companies 
of soldiers and a dozen ships, some of 
which were large ones of seventy guns. 

Charnock—he had already made up 
his mind, as we know—was to use 
his own discretion whether to try 
to hold on any longer at Hugli or to 
withdraw down the river. In their 
despatch the Directors styled him 
“ our Lieutenant-Colonel Job Charnock, 
Member of Council,” and, in spite of 
their upbraidings, gave him military 
command of the force they had sent 
out, together with the additional title 
of “* Admiral and Commander-in-Chief.” 
(It is interesting, by the way, to note 
that in those early days such little 
packets of troops, when sent to distant 
parts, were put under a subaltern 
officer for the voyage, and then com- 
manded by the senior personage on the 
spot, who was supposed automatically 
to acquire the requisite military ability.) 

The larger plan of the Directors, as 
communicated to Charnock, was to 
bring the local authorities to their 
senses, and exact redress for the 
wrongs which the English colony in 
Bengal had suffered, by sending a 
strong fleet, with orders to capture 
every Mughal ship met with off the 
coast or in the Hugli; also, if it were 
found feasible, to make an alliance 
with the ruler of Arakan, across the 
Bay, who was at war with the Mughal 
Empire. 

While this fleet was preparing, things 
had gone from bad to worse with Char- 
nock and his people at Hugli, as well 
as in the outlying stations. Inevitably 
clashes had occurred between the 
soldiers and the native population, 
egged on as the latter constantly were 
to annoy the English. On a city 
market day during October 1686 a 
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street brawl ended in a general riot, 
in which the Nawab’s troops assisted 
the rioters against the English. Char- 
nock’s men killed sixty of the Nawab’s 
soldiers and wounded many others, 
besides storming and destroying a 
battery of eleven guns, before beating 
off two determined attacks and restor- 
ing order. But the occurrence clinched 
the question of withdrawal from the 
city. After some futile negotiations, 
early in December, the Governor em- 
barked the greater portion of his per- 
sonnel, with all the merchandise that 
could be moved, and proceeded down 
the river those twenty-seven miles to 
the spot which he knew so well and 
had ever in his mind—the ‘ long, deep 
pool’ at Sutanati. It meant leaving 
for ever the city which had been for so 
many years their all in all, and which 
his followers were always afterwards to 
refer to in terms of affection and regret. 
Accounts have varied about the 
manner in which the exodus was con- 
ducted, though they mostly agree that, 
Oriental-like, once he saw that the 
white men meant to go, the Nawab did 
all he could to dissuade them. One 
historian says that, on 15th December, 
Charnock ‘“‘ took the field, and march- 
ing down the west bank of the river, 
burned and destroyed all the maga- 
zines of salt and granaries of rice he 
found on his way.” A still more 
picturesque native version has it that 
he went by water, and “by super- 
natural powers burned with a burning- 
glass the whole of the river-front of 
the city of Hugli as far as Chanderna- 
gore.” Besides this remarkable per- 
formance, he is also alleged to have 
severed with his sword a heavy chain 
which, by the Nawab’s orders, had 
been stretched across the river to detain 
him. The simple truth seems to be 
that Charnock and his colony departed 
in their ships, practically unmolested, 
under escort of their soldiers, and in due 
course reached the ‘ long, deep pool.’ 
Four miserable months followed in 
this forsaken spot. Charnock man- 
aged to erect some sort of temporary 
cantonment on the strip of high 
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ground along the river’s eastern bank, 
protected by breastworks in lieu 
of the fort which the Nawab (whose 
agents spied on all his doings) would 
not let him build. After a while the 
harrying of the little colony began again, 
at first by bands of ruffians collected 
from the surrounding jungles and en- 
couraged to ambush his foragers and 
otherwise annoy him, but later by a 
considerable army, under the Nawab’s 
best general, which was sent down the 
river in driblets and disembarked at 
points beyond the perimeter of his 
works, with instructions to cut off his 
supplies and at every favourable oppor- 
tunity attack him. His ships retained 
command of the river, however, and 
for a while this enabled him to hold 
his ground. But in the end fear of 
starvation, rather than actual attack, 
forced him once more to embark his 
people; and this time he sought 
shelter another seventy miles down the 
river, on an islet in its mouth known 
as Injali. Here, having captured some 
Mughal vessels on his way down the 
river and secured a large quantity of 
grain, he landed and seized a ruined 
fort that had once belonged to the 
Portuguese. The islet was frequently 
half submerged by the tides and floods, 
and was virulently unhealthy. It is 
described in an old account as having 
“‘ great store of wild hogs, deer, buf- 
faloes, and tigers.” 

In this spot, however, the colony 
was attacked again, and in circum- 
stances much less favourable to the 
defence. The Nawab had got together 
a force of 12,000 men and sent them 
against the islet ; and these, combining 
with the fevers and agues which deci- 
mated the little band, came nigh to 
encompassing their ruin. “In three 
months,” says Hunter, “ Charnock 
buried two hundred of his soldiers, 
only a hundred remained fit to bear 
arms, many of them but living skele- 
tons, almost all of them emaciated 
with fever.”’ Of forty officers, only 
Charnock himself, one lieutenant, and 
four sergeants were able to do duty. 
To add to their difficulties, their biggest 
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ship sprang a leak; and their plight 
was beginning to look desperate, when 
there appeared off the coast a vessel 
from England with seventy fresh sol- 
diers on board; and the situation was 
for the time being saved. 

During all those days Charnock had 
been the life and soul of the defence, 
inspiring his people with something 
of his own indomitable spirit, never 
sparing himself, and always at hand to 
restore a situation. It is typical of 
the ungenerous disposition of the East 
India Company towards its servants in 
those early days that, in a letter which 
they wrote him on hearing of the defence 
of Injali, they should have taken the 
opportunity to remind him that “it 
was not to your wit or contrivance, 
but God Almighty’s good providence, 
that you owe your deliverance.” 

The slender reinforcement which 
Charnock had received just turned the 
scale in deciding the Nawab to treat 
with him. He allowed him to with- 
draw his followers from the islet, which 
now that the rains had broken had 
become a scene of humid desolation, 
to re-embark upon his ships, and to 
return farther up the Hugli to another 
village—Ulubaria, or ‘the Abode of 
Owls ’—where he remained with his 
depleted forces, encumbered with sick 
and wounded, until September. 

But still the ‘long, deep pool’ on 
the eastern bank at Sutatani kept 
beckoning to him; and after a while 
he sailed for it. Again he asked, and 
was refused, permission to erect a fort 
there, and in the meantime set to 
work with bricks and mortar on the 
strip of high ground along the bank 
to build his cantonment—which now 
forms part of that northern district of 
Calcutta wherein are situated the Soba 
Bazaar and Mint. For nearly a year, 
while negotiations about the fort were 
in progress, the work on this canton- 
ment, and the factory which it was 
to contain, went on, only tolerated by 
the shifty Nawab at the price of con- 
stant dippings into Charnock’s purse. 
To add to the latter’s trials, such 
despatches as continued at long inter- 
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vals to reach him from the Court 
of Directors at home, so far from 
showing him gratitude or offering 
him encouragement, were filled with 
reproaches, and even gibes. They were 
“at a loss to understand the insensi- 
bility of your patience.” In one and 
the same breath they rebuked him for 
incurring the displeasure of the Nawab, 
and taunted him with not having 
withstood it. And—crowning irony 
of all—they were “not without great 
fear that your backwardness and 
hankering after your profitable, easy 
od habitations at Hugli city, as did 
the Israelites after the onions and 
garlick of Egypt, may deprive us of the 
fruit of all our cost.”” The old man was 
not, therefore, greatly surprised when, 
in the following year, there arrived 
from home orders for his supersession. 

But the manner in which they 
arived, personalities apart, was at 
first heartening: no less than a com- 
plete squadron of fifteen of H.M.’s 
ships-of-war, under the command of 
a captain called Heath, who brought 
with him a plan of campaign to be 
put into execution forthwith. Unfor- 
tunately, however, Heath, though a 
brave and technically capable officer, 
turned out to be a hare-brained and 
impetuous one, whose only idea was 
to burn and plunder, and the plan of 
campaign a fantastic concept of the 
Directors. It included the storming 
of Chittagong (a place of whose 
whereabouts they had only the haziest 
ideas, imagining it to be situated 
somewhere ‘up the great Ganges’) ; 
and it also entailed Charnock’s being 
subjected to Heath’s orders. 

The instructions which had been 
given to the latter were that he should, 
immediately on arrival off the Hugli, 
take over charge of the little colony 
and transfer the bulk of its members 
to Chittagong—after it had been 
taken. The remainder, including most 
of the half-caste women and children, 
were to sail in Charnock’s merchant- 
men to Madras. Charnock pleaded 
hard for his rising settlement, and 
managed to delay the departure for 
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some weeks. He pointed out that the 
instructions which Heath carried stipu- 
lated that if the works on the spot 
were even moderately well advanced 
the colony might be suffered to remain 
there. The question was, what state 
should these works be in to constitute 
‘well advanced.’ In the end, after 
much argument and many changes of 
mind, Heath hurried Charnock and 
most of the settlers, with their families, 
on board his ships, and sailed away. 

Then followed one of the most 
extraordinary episodes, surely, in our 
naval history—and one about which 
we have only tantalisingly few details. 
For three months Heath thrashed 
about in the Bay of Bengal, with this 
strange peuplade on board, burned 
some coastal towns and villages, made 
an ineffectual ‘ demonstration’ off the 
harbour of Chittagong, and then 
met with a rebuff from the neigh- 
bouring ruler of Arakan, to whom he 
had offered his help for a war with the 
Mughal Empire. Meanwhile scurvy 
and other diseases were playing havoc 
among his crews and passengers; and 
at last, swearing that he was sick to 
death of the whole business, he gave 
orders for ‘‘each ship to make the 
best of her own way to Madras.” 

For the next fifteen weary months 
Charnock, with his reunited but much 
reduced colony, passed a hand-to- 
mouth existence at Madras amid 
strangers who, though of their own 
race and calling, were not very sym- 
pathetic, or impressed by the recital 
of their wrongs. Charnock never 
seems to have complained, or to have 
indulged in useless recrimination against , 
Captain Heath, who had done such 
disservice to their cause by his reckless 
actions and rendered pretty hopeless 
any idea of negotiation for their 
return. Instead, with his usual patient 
obstinacy, he set to work on just such 
negotiation. And here, for the first 
time, fortune smiled on him. 

During his absence Nawab Shaista 
Khan, who had always hated him and 
his people, died. He was succeeded 
by a ruler of quite a different stamp, 
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one Ibrahim Khan, who is described 
in the Company’s records as “the 
famously just and good Nuwab”’; and 
when at last one of Charnock’s well- 
argued remonstrances came into this 
individual’s hands, he received it not 
unfavourably. It is not clear whether 
the long-suffering leader waited for his 
reply, or even knew there had been a 
change of rulers in Bengal such as 
would make his setting off again, with 
all its perils and discomforts, worth 
while. But set off he did. And thus 
it was that on Sunday, 24th August 
1690 precisely (as we are told) at noon, 
he with his council and factors and a 
crowd of colonists, having once more 
made the voyage to the Hugli and 
followed its tortuosities for eighty 
miles from the sea, dropped anchor, 
for this the third time of asking, in 
the ‘long, deep pool’ of the great 
river at Sutanati. 

This time it was to stay there, though 
they found the place, according to an 
entry in their ‘ consultation-book,’ “‘ in 
a deplorable condition, nothing being 
left for our present accommodation, 
and the rain falling day and night.” 
Preceded by a miserable guard of 
thirty soldiers, they scrambled ashore, 
and up the muddy bank to the same 
old strip of land, which from that 
time onward, without serious inter- 
ruption, was to grow into Calcutta. 

Perhaps nothing more clearly shows 
this great and all too insufficiently 
appreciated Englishman’s nobility of 
character than his behaviour during 
what might have been for him, if he 
had wished, the ensuing period of 
comparative ease and comfort. Had 
he consulted his own interests he 
might have returned with his colony 
and settled again in Hugli city, with 
its ‘profitable, easy old habitations.’ 
The Nawab was friendly, and frequently 
invited him to do so, promising him, 
in the name of the Mughal Emperor, 
permission to re-establish all his former 
factories, with leave to trade where 
and with whom he wished. His 
followers pressed him, both for their 
sakes and his own, to comply. But 
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he knew only too well how little faith 
he could repose in the promises of any 
native potentate. These, he argued, 
might possibly hold good long enough 
for him and his friends to make a 
fortune, but they could not be relied 
on for the ultimate advantage of the 
Company. At Hugli he would once 
more be surrounded and overlooked, 
whereas at Sutanati, wretched and poor 
as it was, he was at all events pro- 
tected by the river, where his ships 
were anchored, and the swamps. He 
turned a deaf ear alike, therefore, to 
the blandishments of the Nawab and 
the clamour of his people. 

This period was one of two miser- 
able years, and it was to end in Char. 
nock’s death. He had already been 
ailing when it began; for even his 
mighty constitution had been under. 
mined by the constant strain, though 
his will remained firm and inflexible as 
ever. During the colonists’ two years’ 
absence, the little buildings which had 
been erected at the cost of so much 
labour and peril had been burned down. 
Only three half-ruined hovels on the 
high strip of river-bank remained, and 
for weeks these afforded them their 
only shelter. 

England and France were now at 
war, and such friendliness and help as 
they had from time to time received 
from the sparse French settlements 
higher up the river ceased. When the 
particularly hot summer of 1691 arrived 
Charnock was still—to quote one of 
his despatches to the Governor of 
Madras—‘“‘ dwelling only in tents, hutts, 
and boats.” Small wonder that the 
cargoes which he made up for sending 
home those days (for all the while he 
continued to do his best to trade) 
were officially described as ‘incom- 
plete.’ Madras did not scruple to rate 
him soundly for the deficiency. To 
add to the old man’s chagrin, crowds of 
‘ Interlopers ’ (as Europeans were styled 
who did a private trade along the 
coasts) kept making their way, by 
night, up-stream past his ships, and 
trading very profitably both with the 
Nawab and the French. 
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But, in spite of it all, Calcutta? 
grew. Charnock and many of his 
people were well acquainted with the 
principles of fortification as applied to 
the conditions ; and, indeed, the place’s 
situation continued to render it almost 
impervious to land attack. The depth 
of water in its harbour increasingly 
attracted outside shipping, and gradu- 
ally the native merchants brought more 
and more of their trade to such a 
centre. The Company’s armed mer- 
chantmen, too, as well as an occasional 
King’s ship, found its deep pool an 
advantageous place in which to station, 
from which they could, when they 
wished, cut off the trade of the upper 
foreign settlements from the sea. All 
the same, the ghastly swamps which 
stretched inland from the river-banks 
continued to take heavy toll of the 
colony. It is said that our mariners 
used to declare that the place’s name 
should be not ‘Calcutta’ but one 
which sounded very like it—‘ Golgotha.’ 
As late as the year 1700, seven years 
after Charnock’s death, when it had 
grown into a busy native mart with 


1250 European inhabitants, the death- 
rate among these latter was 450 in 


six months. “The miseries of the 
fever-stricken band,” says Sir William 
Hunter, “‘ are not to be told in words.” 

But before half of 1692 had elapsed 
things had begun to take a decided 
turn for the better; and the colony 
was able to send such large shipments 
of up-country produce to Madras, en 
route for England, and to handle so 
great a flow of merchandise in return, 
that prosperity had, seemingly, at last 
setin. And then it was that Charnock’s 
health gave way. All sorts of gloomy 
forebodings seized him. He had heard 
rumours of a new company to be 
formed in England to supersede the 
existing one which he had served so 
long, so loyally, and with so little 
recompense. He kept imagining that 
he had powerful enemies at Madras, 
who were plotting his destruction. 
“The shades of coming night,” writes 
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the historian, “‘ settled heavily on the 
worn-out man. He grew moody and 
savage. The government slipped from 
him into unworthy hands. His closing 
days were unlovely and unloved.” 

What these stark sentences may 
cover in the way of tragedy we do not 
know. But we do recall the other 
words, quoted at the beginning of this 
paper, concerning the work he had to 
do, and which he did, without thought 
of self, and ‘‘ with a resolute courage 
which no danger could daunt, nor diffi- 
culties turn aside.” 

The modern visitor to Calcutta finds 
it difficult to imagine, amid the bustle 
and clangour of the great, hot city of 
a million and a half inhabitants, the 
conditions which must have existed in 
those astonishing early days. So much 
of India’s and Britain’s history has 
passed over and obliterated the very 
traces. Yet, amid all the teeming 
activities of the place, with its din of 
streets, its thronged bazaars, magnifi- 
cent buildings, parks, waterways, fac- 
tories, and the rest, one thing that 
never fails to strike the stranger is 
the number of old, full cemeteries 
mouldering behind walls in every 
district. Cemeteries used exclusively, 
throughout the centuries, for European 
dead, and now closed. But these for- 
lorn cemeteries (and, just how forlorn 
they look, with their broken, blotched, 
and mildewed monuments, only those 
know who are acquainted with European 
cemeteries in Bengal) are often them- 
selves established on the sites, now 
covered by soil and silt, of still older 
burial-grounds. Somehow Job Char- 
nock’s tomb, with the date upon it of 
his death in January 1693, survives 
from one of those earliest places. It 
is said to be the oldest piece of masonry 
above ground in all Calcutta. 

It stands in one of the busiest 
quarters of the city, hard by the old 
Cathedral of St John, with nim and 
pipal trees to shade it through the 
glaring Indian day. 


1 Actually it was not until 1700 that the outlying villages of Kalikata and Govindpur 


were united to Sutanati. 
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THE day following the fall of Kwang- 
chong dawned on a brown pall of 
smoke rising from the centre of the 
town. Mr Bennett, who had been 
permitted to cross the jetty to which 
the Ting-poo was secured in order to 
visit his office on the Bund, returned 
with ‘the latest news of the fire and 
retreat of the Chinese garrison. 

The principal damage had occurred 
to the Power Station and adjoining 
buildings, but the Japanese had suc- 
ceeded in localising the fire, and the 
smoke we now saw was from a few 
smouldering store-houses left to burn 
themselves out. There was some talk 
ashore of the Chinese having regrouped 
themselves in the hills to the north- 
west, and Mr Bennett believed they 
might stage a counter-attack later in 
the day. 

Some of the European staff of the 
Customs House, who had taken refuge 
in the Ting-poo, asked for permission to 
return home when they saw how quiet 
the city had become, and the Portu- 
guese lady was equally keen to return 
to her establishment in the town, 
together with her Eurasian girls, with 
a view to reopening her business at the 
earliest possible moment, but I had to 
advise them all to remain where they 
were—at any rate for the present— 
and promised them that they should 
return to their homes at the first signs 
of a more settled situation. 

All that day more and more trans- 
ports entered the river, and a swarm 
of landing-craft hurried between them 
and the shore, disgorging horses, field- 
guns, lorries, and seemingly endless 
reinforcements of little yellow men in 
their shabby ragged uniforms. 

“They look more like a defeated 
rabble than a victorious army,” re- 
marked the Mate of the Ting-poo to 


me, and I had to agree with him. One 
thing, however, was most noticeable : 
wherever the Japanese went they 
marched at the double, and we could 
see them disembarking from their 
boats, forming up, and doubling away 
to their posts with remarkable precision 
and absence of confusion. 

My first real experience of Japanese 
methods came through the manager of 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Branch 
Bank sending me a message asking for 
an escort to convey the remainder of 
his stock of notes to the Ting-poo. 
Taking the same party of men with me 
as on the previous occasion, I set out 
at noon. The Japanese sentries at the 
landward end of the jetty made no 
move to prevent our going ashore, and 
we passed numerous groups of soldiers 
squatting round fires they had lit in 
the streets. Few troubled so much as 
to look up from their rice as we went 
by, and we reached the barik without 
hindrance of any sort. 

There were, however, ugly enough 
sights to remind us that the town had 
changed hands. At almost every cross- 
roads lay a number of Chinese, naked, 
their hands tied behind their backs, 
their bodies perforated with bayonet 
wounds, and beheaded. They were of 
both sexes. I could see that my escort 
were enjoying the experience no more 
than I was, and I heard one sailor mutter 
to himself, “The dirty bastards!” 

. and felt in complete agreement 
with him. 

We had no trouble transporting the 
notes in their packing-cases back 
through the streets to the Ting-poo. 
It was perhaps just as well that the 
Japanese were unaware of the contents 
of the cases. The porters who shoul- 
dered them knew well enough what 
they contained. The Chinese are 
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reputedly a fatalistic race, but those men 
were undeniably courageous as well. 

On my return to the Ting-poo, I 
found a message from my ship telling 
me to leave Petty Officer Gregson in 
charge of the armed guard and return 
on board myself. I was not sorry to 
leave the old tub, for she carried no 
bathing facilities; and the first thing 
I did on my return was to have a hot 
bath. 

Emerging on to the upper deck later, 
feeling a different man for my wash 
and a change of clothes, I joined the 
rest of the wardroom, who were taking 
their ease on deck-chairs in the shade 
of the quarter-deck awning. It was a 
lovely evening; the trees appeared 
greener, the sky bluer, than they had 
before, and all seemed peaceful and 
quiet on shore. The Japanese destroyer 
astern of us was not prepared to accept 
things as they were, and some of her 
crew were disporting themselves sniping 
at the townspeople as they crossed the 
river in open sampans. To them, per- 
haps, it was a pleasant way of whiling 
away a dog-watch siesta. I think we 
all formed an opinion of ‘bushido’ 
that evening which this present war 
has done nothing to dispel. 

“I want you to go and see the 
Senior Japanese Naval Officer this 
evening, Sub,” remarked my Captain. 
“You had better start about sunset ; 
the later you go the better. The Guide 
is arriving tomorrow morning with a 
merchant ship—the Yukon—and the 
Japs haven’t officially opened the port 
again yet.” 

“‘ Shall I tell him that ?” I asked. 

“No; just say that we consider the 
port to be safe for ships entering now, 
and that we expect British shipping to 
resume normal calls tomorrow.” 

The news that the Guide was 
coming to join us pleased everyone. 
She was a sister ship of ours, and in the 
same flotilla, and would provide a 
welcome change from the social isolation 
we had suffered as a result of the 
invasion. The tai-pans had been far 
too busy looking after their homes and 
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businesses ashore to pay their usual 
seven-bell calls, and time had begun to 
hang heavily in consequence. 

My visit to the Japanese necessitated 
changing from my shirt and shorts, 
which constitute naval uniform in the 
tropics, and donning white ducks and 
a sword. Although the junior commis- 
sioned officer in the ship, as Officer of 
the Guard I became a person of import- 
ance. The motor-boat flew the red, 
white, and blue guard pendant to 
denote my business, and I left the ship 
to the accompaniment of the boat- 
swain’s call piping the ship’s company 
to attention. I remember feeling 
very far from important, however, as 
we neared the largest of the Japanese 
destroyers, and I wondered what sort 
of a reception I should get. I was wel- 
comed with the fullest ceremonial ; as 
we drew alongside, a bearded quarter- 
master piped, the Officer of the Watch 
saluted, and I climbed the ladder to 
find myself confronted by a number of 
little officers as correctly dressed as 
myself. 

‘** May I see your Captain ?” I asked 
the nearest of them. “I am the 
Officer of the Guard from H.M.S. 
Tenant, and have a message for him 
from my Captain.” 

The Japanese hissed politely, and a 
little dark man came forward. 

‘** Tam Captain Osagashami,” he said. 
** What is your message ?” 

I told him that the port now appeared 
so peaceful that British ships would be 
visiting it again in the near future. 

“I have already told your Captain 
that our Commander -in-Chief has 
ordered the port to be closed until 
further notice,” he replied. “ There 
can be no question of foreign shipping 
resuming calls here until such time as 
he declares it open.” 

““My Captain is of the opinion that 
there can now be no danger to our 
merchant ships entering the port. 
Since that was the reason for closing 
the port, perhaps you would be so good 
as to inform me whether there can be 
any other objection.” 
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The Japanese swung round and 
began a voluble conversation with 
his staff. 

** Do you understand Japanese ?”’ he 
asked me over his shoulder. 

“ Unfortunately not,” I replied stiffly. 

The Japanese Captain’s tone became 
angrier as he discussed my message 
with first one and then another of his 
officers. He ended by shouting some- 
thing loudly to them all, whereupon 
they laughed discreetly, and glanced 
quizzically to where I was standing. 

I began to feel uncomfortable. The 
awning was not high enough for me 
to stand upright, and I could not under- 
stand one word of what was being said 
around me. [ could gather enough 
from their tone and expressions, how- 
ever, to deduce that our attitude 
towards the Japanese seizure of the 
port was considered both irritating and 
amusing. 

“Your Captain does not appear to 
realise that there is a war on,” said 
Captain Osagashami to me at length. 

“So far as we know, no state of war 
exists,” I replied. 

This did not please them, and the 
Captain and his staff glared angrily 
at me. 

“You will inform your Captain that 
the entry of foreign vessels is pro- 
hibited,” he said finally. 

I saluted, turned on my heel, and 
climbed down the ladder into my boat. 
As we drew away from the Yunagi I 
could hear sniggers and raised voices 
evidently discussing my visit with 
amusement. 

As soon as I got back on board the 
Tenant I went below to report my con- 
versation with the Japanese to my 
Captain. 

** So that’s the line they’re going to 
take, is it ?”’ he remarked when I had 
finished. ‘‘ We'll see what they do 
about the Guide and Yukon when they 
arrive tomorrow. .. .” 

The wardroom were eager to know 
what the Yunagi looked like at close 
quarters. 

** What’s she like, Sub ?”’ asked the 
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Chief Engineer. ‘All tin and card. 
board, I suppose.” 

“She could do with a decent coat 
of paint,” said the First Lieutenant, 
whose enamelled screens were the joy 
of his heart. 

“Did they give you a gin?” asked 
the Gunner. 

“To tell the truth I didn’t have 
much opportunity of looking about me,” 
I told them. “I was kept standing 
under a five-foot awning in the waist, 
surrounded by officers; besides, every- 
thing of interest had been covered over 
before we got alongside her.” 

“Tt’s an old Japanese custom,” 
remarked No. 1. ‘“‘ You were lucky 
not being asked below; you would 
have had to squat cross-legged on a 
cushion and sip lukewarm saki if you 
had been.” 

“There might have been geisha 
girls, though,” put in the Gunner 
thoughtfully. 

As none of us had ever been between 
decks in a Japanese man-o’-war, our 
conversation became more conjectural 
than informative. 

“They appeared pretty business- 
like at all events,” I said; and con- 
versation then turned to the possi- 
bilities of beating the Guide’s cricket 
team on the morrow. 

Before turning in that night the 
Captain told me that I had to deliver 
a note to the Japanese at seven the 
following morning. In effect it told 
Captain Osagashami that since Japan 
was not at war with China, we did not 
recognise her authority to close Chinese 
ports in so arbitrary a fashion, and that 
British shipping would be entering the 
port that day. 

I did not relish a second interview 
with the little man, and I slept fitfully, 
dreaming that Captain Osagashami 
was dancing a fandango on my face 
in a sinking sampan. 

Punctually at seven o’clock the next 
morning the motor-boat—with pendant 
flying—bore me alongside the Ywunagi. 
The Japanese had not expected a visit 
from us so early in the morning, and 
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consequently several weapons were still 
uncovered, despite their frantic efforts 
to conceal them, when I reached her 
upper deck. 

I thought I detected an unfriendly 
timbre in the Quartermaster’s piping 
as 1 climbed her ladder, while the 
Officer of the Watch’s expression was 
far from welcoming. 

“T have a letter for your Captain,” 
[told him. 

He sucked the air past his teeth 
politely, bowed, motioned me towards 
a camp stool which he had placed for 
me on the deck, and disappeared below. 

He was gone some time, and I made 
the most of it, noting everything that 
went on around me for the benefit of 
my mess-mates in the Tenant. 

Sailors hurried past me as I sat, 
each one saluting as he did so, but 
evincing no sign of curiosity. They 
appeared well disciplined and smarter 
in appearance, perhaps, than our own 
sailors at that hour of the morning ; 
moreover, like the soldiers ashore, they 
moved everywhere at the double. If 
the Yunagi was not enamelled, she 


was scrupulously clean, and was as 
smart in her general appearance as she 
could be expected to be after so recently 


seeing action. Despite myself I was 
impressed by all I saw. 

At this juncture the Officer of the 
Watch returned. His face was ex- 
pressionless, and he handed me a 
fimsy envelope without remark. I 
thanked him, he hissed, and the motor- 
boat bore me swiftly back to the 
Tenant. 

My Captain was shaving when I 
entered his cabin. 

“Well, Sub? That should show 
‘em where they get off...,” he 
chuckled. 

““They’ve one for you here, sir,” I 
replied as I handed him the Japanese 
reply. He read it, and then passed 
the note to me. 

“The Port of Kwangchong is closed. 
Foreign shipping entering do so at 
their own risk.” 

“Curt and to the point,’ remarked 
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my Captain. “‘ Must be a nice chap, 
that Hiawatha, or whatever his name 
is; I must ask him over for a gin 
before we go. ‘ Trespassers-will-be- 
prosecuted ’ sort of fellow!” 

The Yeoman of Signals tapped on 
the door and put his head round the 
curtain. 

** Guide in sight, sir, with a merchant 
ship in company,” he reported. 

When the Yeoman had gone he turned 
to me. 

' “ Tt’s all bluff with these Japs, Sub. 
Once you knuckle down to them you’re 
done for.” 

As I made my way aft to my break- 
fast I wondered whether he was right. 

The arrival of the Guide and Yukon 
proved completely uneventful. The 
merchant ship secured to the pontoon 
next below Mr Bennett’s, and was thus 
within hailing distance of the Ting-poo, 
while the Guide came alongside us, and 
her Captain was soon closeted below 
with ours over their breakfasts. 

The Guide brought our mails with 
her, besides the latest gossip from 
Hong Kong, and I approached her 
Sports Officer on the subject of a cricket 
match over a glass of gin before lunch. 

** Do you think it will be all right ?” 
he asked me. “ Things seem to be very 
warlike here still.” 

““T can’t see what the Japanese can 
find to object to in a game of cricket,” 
I replied, and so it was arranged. 

At half-past four our motor-boat, 
loaded to capacity with cricketers and 
their paraphernalia, set out for the 
shore. On our way in, the Sub of the 
Guide remarked— 

** Well, we’ve followed you into the 
trap, but I wonder how we’re going to 
get out.” 

** Whatever do you mean ?”’ I asked 
him. 

“Only that we passed the entire 
Southern Jap Fleet outside the 
entrance,” he replied. “We saw 
everything from battleships to sub- 
marines anchored there.” 

**T can’t see how that affects us,’ I 
told him. ‘ We’re not at war with 
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the Japanese—we haven’t even done 
anything contrary to International Law 
—in fact we have given notice of all 
our intentions up to now.” 

“You may be right,” he said doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ But they looked uncommonly 
business-like to me.” 

This echoing of what I myself had 
said the previous evening did little 
towards reassuring me that “all would 
come right in the end.” 

As we approached the Consulate 
Pier we saw another boat making for it 
from the direction of the Yunagi. As 
luck would have it, both boats reached 
the jetty at the same moment, and out 
of the other climbed Captain Osaga- 
shami and all his staff, dressed in spot- 
less white uniforms with short dirks 
dangling at their sides. We made an 
unfortunate contrast in our miscel- 
laneous cricketing clothes. 

They had to pass us on their way 
towards the beach, and as they did so 
I raised my hat politely and said, 
“Good evening.” 

The Japs paused, bowed slightly, and 
Captain Osagashami said— 

“I thought I told you the port was 
closed to foreign shipping.” 

Without waiting for a reply he swept 
past, followed by his staff. 

** Nice little fellow, that,” remarked 
my Captain when they were out of 
ear-shot. ‘‘ Who was he ?” 

“Captain Osagashami,” I replied. 

*““Oh-ho! Hiawatha himself, eh ? 
Perhaps they’re on their way to 
commit harakiri.” 

Unfortunately this was not to be. 
After following the Japanese party 
along the foreshore we arrived at the 
cricket ground to find a ceremonial 
parade in progress there. Several 
companies of soldiery were drawn up 
among the ting-poo trees on the 
boundary, while a troop of Man- 
churian cavalry champed their bits and 
pawed the newly rolled turf of the pitch 
itself. 

It was a very crestfallen party of 
sportsmen that retraced its steps to 
the pier. If the first round had been 
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ours, the second had undoubtedly gone 
to the Japanese. 


















On returning to our ships we found §j Japat 
two signals awaiting us. The first was § Yeon 
from Petty Officer Gregson, whom we § stood 
had left in charge of the armed guard § salut 
on board the Ting-poo, and ran as § replie 
follows :— bugle 

“Master of s.s. Yukon states can” dl 
obtain no labour to unload his ship, § > 

All coolies have disappeared and § "4 

go-downs are closed. Japanese for. §*7° 

bid access to ship from shore, De 

Master requests orders.” the 

entré 

The second was from the Commodore Mand 
at Hong Kong :— of us 
“Effect entry of s.s. Shang-poo at A 

0800 tomorrow Tuesday, and ss. —_ 

Chang-wing Wednesday. Essential J" ° 

that Japanese be made to realise no lead 

obstruction to British Trade can be fe 
tolerated.” | 
nang 






Our orders were clear enough, but I 
think we all wished the Commodore 
with us so that he could see the situa- 
tion for himself. Signals can be as 
detailed as you please, and yet fail 
completely to convey those less objec- 
tive aspects of a situation. Official 
phraseology does not run to descrip- 
tions of atmosphere, degrees of tense- 
ness, or the more subtle shades of 
friendliness or hostility. 

“We'll sail the Yukon on tonight's 
tide,” said my Captain. ‘“‘ Guide can 
escort her out of harbour, and then 
return to Hong Kong with a first-hand 
account of the situation here.” 

The convivial evening which we had 
hoped to have with the Guide’s officers, 
and the tombola match for our com- 
bined ships’ companies, were not to be 
after all. As dusk drew in the Yukon 
and her escort slipped their berths and 
dropped silently down-river and out of 
sight. 

Leaving Gregson on board the Ting- 
poo, and the Gunner with his armed 
party at the Consulate, we left harbour 
ourselves at six-thirty the next morning 
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in order to rendezvous with the Shang- 
poo off Ling-chee Point. 

As we steamed past each ship of the 
Japanese squadron in the river, the 
Yeoman blew his whistle, and we all 
sood to attention punctiliously in 
salute. Two or three of the Jap ships 
replied with fanfares on tinny-sounding 
bugles, but by far the greater number 
of them paid no attention to our 
passing beyond concealing weapons 
and upper-deck fittings in their usual 
secretive manner. 

Dawn was breaking as we sidled past 
the last dark shape at the harbour 
entrance and sighted the red, white, 
and green lights of the Shang-poo ahead 
of us. 

As soon as we had exchanged iden- 
tities, Shang-poo was told to follow 
in our wake, and we turned about to 
bad her through the gap between the 
mainland and Sugar-cake Island. 

“ Japanese flagship calling us, sir!” 
sang out the Yeoman. 

A signal lamp on the nearest battle- 
ship began to flash out a message. 

“Yorker-orange-uncle _sugar-harry 
...« droned the Yeoman, while a junior 
ignalman wrote down the message. 

“You should not continue on your 
present course,” he reported. ‘* Any 
reply, sir ?”’ 

“No,” said my Captain. 

After a few minutes the Jap began 
lashing again. 

“He says entry to port is for- 
blidden, sir!” cried the Yeoman en- 
thusiastically. ‘“‘Shall I make any 
reply now, sir?” 

“Tll tell you if there’s anything to 

” replied my Captain curtly, and 
vesteamed steadily on towards the gap. 

We were now near enough to see 
wery detail of the Japanese Fleet. I 
‘tuld make out several lines of battle- 
hips, cruisers, and smaller vessels. 

“Just like a Review at Spithead !” 
[heard someone say, and it was indeed 
1 imposing array. 

When barely half a mile separated 
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“Tf you persist on your present 
course I will train my guns on you,” 
shouted the Yeoman ecstatically. 

“Reply ‘I will return the compli- 
ment if you do,’ ”’ snapped my Captain 
irritably. ‘‘ Really, these little beggars 
are becoming altogether too much of a 
good thing at this time of the morning.” 
Then, leaning over the bridge wind- 
screen, he addressed No. 1 on the fore- 
castle: ‘‘ Close the cable party up at 
the gun, No. 1, and cast off the securing 
chains.” 

We were all watching the Japanese 
flagship with the closest attention, and 
hardly had the Yeoman _ reported 
** Message. passed, sir,” when her mas- 
sive twin turrets began to revolve, 
and we found ourselves looking down 
the barrels of ten or so fourteen-inch 


‘““ Wonder if we'll ever see Chatham 
again, sir ?’’ whispered the Yeoman to 
me. For my part I could find nothing 
to reply. 

It must have been an absurd spec- 
tacle: the great battleship on one 
side ponderously training her big guns 
on us, while we, with our single four- 
inch pop-gun, were keeping it trained 
on her. Needless to say our gun was 
not loaded, but I have often wondered 
whether theirs were. 

Within a few minutes (although it 
seemed so much longer !) we were both 
safely past the Japanese Armada and 
entering the narrow passage at the 
mouth of the river. 

Just as we drew abreast of the 
Coastguard Station on Sugar - cake 
Island there was a deafening report. 
Now were for it! I thought, and 
wondered whether I should be able 
to reach the shore in the swirling 
current. The first bang was still 
reverberating between the rocky sides 
of the channel when a second explosion, 
and a lurid flash, drew my attention to 
a battery of howitzers drawn up along 
the ridge of Sugar-cake Island. 

The shells whistled unpleasantly close 
overhead, and burst among the yellow 
rocks and barren soil of the mainland 
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beyond. No. 1, on the forecastle, was 
frantically opening up the shell-room 
and magazine hatches, so that we 
should at least sink with our guns firing 
to the end in the approved manner, 
when my Captain shouted down to 
him— 


“* Keep your hair on, No.1! They’re 
not firing at us—only over us. This 
sort of thing hurts no one. . .” 

Seeing that their bombardment was 
having no deterrent effect on our 
course up-river, the battery ceased 
fire, and we completed the remainder 
of our passage without further incident. 
When, however, we neared our buoy, 
we observed a large military lighter, 
fully manned by soldiers, secured to 
it. With unexpected tact the Yeoman 
omitted to report this new develop- 
ment. My Captain said nothing either, 
but we all knew how he must have 
been cursing himself for not leaving 
the motor-boat secured to it when we 
left harbour. 

Without a buoy there was nothing 
for it but to anchor. The current 
was extremely strong off the town, 
and we knew the bottom provided poor 
holding ground at best, and so it 
proved. Twice we came to our anchor, 
found ourselves dragging, and had to 
weigh again before finally bedding the 
flukes well down in the soft yellow mud. 

Round three we felt had been a close 
thing, but we claimed it on points. 

So far everything had gone more or 
less according to plan. We had 
demonstrated our ability to bring 
ships into the port and take them out 
again, but things couldn’t go on 
indefinitely like that. In the first 
place, no cargo could be landed from 
the ships whether they berthed or 
not, and we felt that it was only a 
matter of hours before the Japanese 
would think out a scheme to make 
even that impracticable. 

Except for considerations of prestige, 
or ‘ face’ as our Chinese friends would 
have called it, there did not seem to 
be much point in continuing with the 
game. Our orders were quite definite, 
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however, arid the Chang-wing would be 
arriving at noon on the morrow, and 
presumably one or more ships on each 
successive day. 

The Chief Engineer spoke for all of 
us when he remarked— 

“Tf things go on like this, we'll 
either have to fight or give in with as 
good grace as we can muster.” 

After lunch the Japanese sent their 
Officer of the Guard over to us. 

“The Military were not expecting 
any foreign ships to enter today,” he 
told us. “I’m afraid you must have 
found yourselves in their line of fire 
when they were bombarding Chinese 
positions at the harbour entrance.” 

We all knew, of course, that there 
had been no Chinese within thirty 
miles of Sugar-cake Island at the time, 
but my Captain said that he quite 
understood, and that the bombardment 
had not caused us any inconvenience 
in any way. 

The Jap smiled, hissed, and bowed. 

_ We offered him a drink, which he 
refused ; whereupon we all saluted each 
other, and piped him ceremonially over 
the side and into his boat. 

He was still smiling when we lost 
sight of him round the bows of his own 
ship. 

** Now it’s your turn, Sub,” said my 
Captain. ‘Tidy yourself up and [ll 
give you another billet-doux for Captain 
Osagashami.” 

Both the Captain and No. 1 were on 
the quarter-deck when I set out on my 
mission. 

“You look as though you thought 
they were going to eat you,” exclaimed 
my Captain. 

““T’d keep my hand on my sword 
hilt if I were you, Sub,”’ put in No. 1. 

Unfortunately no brilliant repartee 
suggested itself to me at that moment, 
and I took a silent and dignified de- 
parture as befitted the Officer of the 
Guard. 

No one piped as we drew alongside; 
indeed I saw the Quartermaster raise 
his call to his lips only to have it struck 
down by the Officer of the Watch, and 
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I climbed the Ywnagi’s ladder in com- 
plete silence. Only the Officer of the 
Watch was there to greet me, and 
since he did not salute, neither did I. 
My visits to the Japanese destroyer 
had become so much a matter of 
routine that I was able to hand my 
letter to him without saying a word, 
and he took it from me and disappeared 
below without saying anything either, 
leaving me: standing with bowed head 
under the low awning. There was no 
camp stool in sight. 

Eventually he returned, and handed 
the torn open envelope back to me. 

“It is regretted that Captain Osa- 
gashami does not understand English,” 
he said. ‘“‘ If you wish to communicate 
with him you should do so in Japanese.” 

“What an unfortunate lapse of 
memory,” I replied, and since there 
appeared nothing more to be done, 
returned to my ship. The letter had 
been merely to inform the Japanese 
that the Shang-poo would leave harbour 
at nine o’clock next morning, and that 
the Chang-wing would be taking her 
place at noon. We were to escort the 
one ship out and the other in, as we 
had done before. 

As always, the ship’s company had 
got wind of everything that was going 
on, and, if anything, there was more 
discussion on the probable Japanese 
reaction to our plan, on the mess-decks, 
than there was in the wardroom itself. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised if there were 
a show-down tomorrow,” remarked the 
Chief gloomily, who was a married man, 
as we sipped our port after dinner. 

“They were certainly a bit peevish 
this afternoon,” said I. 

“They can’t do anything much,” 
said No. 1. “If they fire on us it 
would mean war.” 

“ They’re as full of bluff as a blimp 
with wind,” put in our Captain. “If 
you take a strong line with the little 


yellow monkeys, they give in every. 


time.” 

We were to test the accuracy of his 
assertion the following morning. 

At eight o’clock I was sent across to 
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the Shang-poo. I found her Master 
having his breakfast. After hearing 
what I had to say he got up angrily 
and bellowed— 

“It’s all very well for you Navy 
people to come on board telling me to 
do this and do that. Here—come and 
take a look at this!” 

I followed him on to the inshore 
wing of his bridge. There below us 
on the Bund were three groups of 
Japanese soldiers, each with a large 
machine-gun trained on the ship. 

“D’you see them? They’ve told 
me that they will fire on anyone 
attempting to get ashore or handle 
my hawsers. How the hell can I sail 
at nine if we can’t let go from the 
pontoon ?” 

I suggested that he should cut his 
wires from the ship. 

“What if they fire on my men as 
they do so? The owners will hold me 
responsible for anything that may 
happen.” 

“[’m sorry, but my orders are that 
you sail at nine,” I replied. ‘‘ Will you 
have steam by that time ? ” 

He nodded. 

“Then at nine o’clock I will cast 
you off using my boat’s crew,” I 
told him. ‘“ You need have no one on 
deck at all.” 

This seemed to satisfy him, and I 
told the motor-boat to make fast to 
the pontoon. 

Fortunately we had rifles in the boat, 
and as soon as I had climbed down on 
to the pontoon myself I made the 
coxswain and the two seamen who 
comprised his crew fall in on the jetty. 
The stoker was left in the boat with 
orders to keep the engine running in 
case we had to make a quick get-away. 

** All we have to do,’”’ I told them, 
‘is to cast this ship off when I give 
the order. The coxswain and bowman 
are to stand by her head-ropes, while 
the stern-sheetsman and I will see to 
the stern. If the Japs try any funny 
business, take cover behind a bollard.” 

None of us enjoyed the position 
very much. The man I had to help 
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me was extremely fat, the bollard at 
our end of the pontoon was a small one, 
and I did not see how we could both 
take cover behind it without a certain 
amount of trimming taking place. 

The Japanese on the jetty were 
chattering excitedly among themselves, 
and I could hear the click of ,bolts 
shot home and weapons being brought 
to the ready. We had no ammunition 
for our rifles, but it is curious what a 
feeling of confidence a few rifles and 
bayonets can give one. 

At nine o’clock I opened my mouth 
to give the order to slip the Shang-poo, 
but the Master told me to hold on, as a 
signal was coming through from the 
Tenant. I felt like a condemned man 
reprieved on the scaffold when he told 
me that the time of sailing had been 
indefinitely postponed. 


In the meantime No. 1 had gone 
up on to the forecastle to clear 
away preparatory to weighing anchor. 
As he did so he noticed that the 
Yunagi was unmistakably clearing for 
action. Awnings had already been 
furled, a cable party were standing by 
to slip their buoy, and the remainder 
of her crew could be seen quite clearly 
as they trained and elevated their 
guns, busied themselves at the torpedo 
tubes, and generally made themselves 
very warlike and uncompromising in 
appearance. The moment which we 
had all been expecting had come at 
last. There was obviously no alter- 
native left us ; we must either try and 
fight our way out—a course of action 
which could only end one way—or else 
tamely submit to the Japanese de- 
mands. It was a big decision for 
anyone to have to make, and even our 
Captain was badly rattled. 

Dictating a final signal for trans- 
mission to the Commodore, he ordered 
hands to action stations, and gave the 
word to No. 1 to commence weighing. 

At this critical moment the Yeoman 
reported a sampan rapidly approaching 
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the ship from the direction of the 
Consulate Pier. In it there was 
evidently someone with a message for 
us ; for a white-clad figure was waving 
his arms excitedly as he spurred his 
oarsmen to redouble their efforts. 

It was the Gunner, and as he drew 
within hailing distance of the ship he 
bawled, “ Hold on, sir, please! Hold 
on!” 

The capstan was stopped, and every- 
one waited expectantly to see what this 
new development might mean. 

“There’s an epidemic of cholera 
broken out ashore, sir,” he reported 
as soon as he got aboard. ‘“‘ The Consul 
says that the Chang-wing must be pre- 
vented from entering harbour today.” 

This bit of news was a godsend. 
The Gunner was hurriedly despatched 
to the Yunagi with a note apprising 
the Japanese of this latest turn in the 
situation. They were told that, in 
view of the epidemic, routine calls by 
British shipping to the port would 
cease until further notice, and that we 
intended sailing the Shang-poo by a 
later tide, since no infection could have 
been incurred on board her, she having 
had no contact with the shore. 

The Gunner later reported that he 
was received somewhat coldly at first, 
but that after the Japanese had grasped 
the reason for his visit, Captain Osa- 
gashami himself appeared, and was 
most cordial. Having presumably 
recalled his knowledge of our language, 
he assured the Gunner that our inten- 
tions met with his fullest approval, 
and ended by wishing both the Shang- 
poo and ourselves bon voyage. 

When I got back to the Tenant I 
found the assembled wardroom study- 
ing a signal that had just been received 
from Hong Kong. It ran as follows :— 

“With reference to my previous 
instructions regarding the maintenance 
of trade at Kwangchong, do nothing 
likely to precipitate a warlike action.” 

“IT think,” said our Captain, “ that 
the situation calls for a round of gin.” 
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MUSINGS AMID MADNESS. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


THE little hamlet in which I live is 
in the track of aerodromes ; every day 
and wellnigh every night the planes 
are roaring over our heads. Military 
lorries and motor-bicycles buzz about 
our roads. Yet in a way we have 
grown used to it all: the hamlet rises, 
goes about its affairs, lies down to 
rest, as if nothing of much interest to 
it were happening in the world outside. 
The world may be mad, but there is a 
sort of sanity here. 

Though we have not come off 
entirely scatheless. The Hun has 
dropped his bombs around and about 
us, but save in one instance he did not 
do any harm to anybody. A bomb 
hit the middle one of three cottages 
standing by the roadside; it wrecked 
the house, injured a woman badly, 
and killed a child. That child was an 
‘evacuee’ brought from the dangers 
of London to the safety of the country- 
side. Poor little thing, what safety 
she found! Strange that the explosion 
did not damage in the least the cottages 
standing on either side, nor did the 
‘blast’ even break the glass in two 
cottages just opposite. 

We have not been entirely idle. 
Night after night I trudged or cycled 
in company with other rural antiquities 
to ‘gas courses’ delivered by martial 
young women in uniform. At least I 
learned how to put on a gas-mask and 
how to take it off. I also learned by 
rote the names of sundry filthy gases 
distinguished one from the other by 
fearsome collocations of capital letters ; 
but I fear that much of this knowledge 
just went in at one ear and out at the 
other. ‘ First Aid’ perhaps was more 
practical ; at least I and others learned 
that splints must be padded before they 
are applied, that tourniquets cannot 
just be twisted and left to look after 
themselves, that ‘ shock ’ is best treated 


by keeping the sufferer warm and giving 
hot drinks. I applied, or got applied, 
this treatment to a chance-met motor 
smash, and hope that my treatment did 
no harm pending the arrival of a 
doctor. One remark I may fairly add. 
At the bombing which I have men- 
tioned the village A.R.P. service showed 
itself quite extraordinarily effective. 

‘First Aid’ supplied me with an 
example of a disconcerting remark 
made with entire seriousness and in 
all good faith. Our teacher, a first-rate 
one, was @ lady doctor. She had 
exercised us in various fractures, and 
then, possibly as a sort of medical joke, 
she started to lead us up the garden 
path to a fractured spine, where the 
amateur can do nothing, and aets most 
wisely in refraining from interference. 
“You find a man by the side of the 
road: he has been knocked over. 
There is no hemorrhage, no external 
sign of injury. Yet the man is help- 
less, quite unable to move. What 
would you do?” 

An old farmer lifted his hand. 
** Would it be any use, ma’am, to smell 
his breath?” he asked with perfect 
gravity. “I’ve met a few of them 
cases myself.” 

There has been work on the land. 
Once I gardened lackadaisically, re-dug 
a patch of ground already dug, planted 
very inefficiently a drill of peas or 
carrots. It did not greatly matter 
whether the things grew or did not 
grow; all that I really needed I 
bought at a shop. But now things 
were not in the shops to buy ; and were 
they there, I have not the money 
wherewith to buy them. For rising 
taxation and rising prices hit a pen- 
sioner hard. Such do not get a war 
bonus to cover increased cost of living ! 
Now it really was ‘ root hog or die.’ 

There is a field attached to my 
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house. It was of no use to me. But 
it had grass, and my neighbour, the 
Scots farmer, inquired whether I would 
let the grazing to him. At one point a 
line of trees jutted out from the 
boundary wall. ‘“‘ Complete that oblong 
with a strand of barbed-wire,” I said, 
“and you can have the rest for 
nothing.” 

““The morrow’s morn,” replied the 
farmer, and the morrow’s morn the 
thing was done. I had an enclosed 
space the size of a big allotment. I 
fell-to with a spade and dug the whole 
thing out of the grass of years. It was 
the toughest job of manual labour that 
I have tackled ; and at the end I was 
a decidedly thinner and, I really believe, 
a decidedly fitter man. ‘The result 
has repaid me. I have had potatoes, 
carrots, parsnips, all sorts of vegetables 
in abundance. 

Of course the servant (or servantless) 
blizzard struck us, though at first it 
seemed, that we would weather the 
storm quite easily. We had A Treasure, 
a country girl whom we had known 
since her childhood, and who simply 
laughed the more the more work she 
was called upon to do. Then came 
comedy. The Treasure’s young man 
was called up, and sensibly enough 
the pair decided to get married at 
once. My wife and I were at the 
wedding, and the Treasure, all in 
white, looked charming. The bride- 
groom had a week’s leave; they went 
for a honeymoon; then the bride- 
groom returned to his unit, and the 
Treasure to her duties with us. All 
went according to plan, until some 
months later the Treasure sought a 
private conference with my wife. 
Honeymoons can have consequences. 
A few weeks ago I met the consequence 
in his perambulator: he is a fine boy 
and a credit to his mother. Then 


after a few trials of lazy, slatternly 
‘evacuees’ (my opinion of the town 
housewife is not now a very high one) 
we decided to fend for ourselves. It 
wasn’t bad fun : I developed a positive 
enthusiasm for housework. It became 
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quite natural to me to rise before 
daybreak all through the winter, clean 
the grate, lay the fire, prepare meals, 
wash dishes. I grew quite puffed up 
over my skill as a cook. Especially 
with liver. I seem to have a light 
hand with liver, or else a natural 
understanding of it. I may get a 
post after the war as first liver chef 
at a fashionable restaurant. Now we 
have a damsel from “the interior 
parts of Ireland,” and she has walked 
into a world of marvels. She had 
never been in a train, never seen the 
sea, never entered a cinema, before she 
came to us. The speed of England is 
a@ constant wonderment to her. The 
other day I wrote a letter on her 
behalf, and she was startled to receive 
an answer by return of post. ‘Sure 
*twould take you all o’ three weeks to 
do thim things in Ireland,” she re- 
marked to me. 

This is a chronicle of very small 
beer: it may seem but a record of a 
lazy life at a time of national emer- 
gency. But two reflections console 
me. One is that I am really too old 
for any useful form of active service. 
“You and I are old men, and there’s 
no getting away from it,”’ said a battle- 
scarred old soldier to me. For all that, 
I am not quite so old as a chance- 
met passer-by supposed me to be. I 
was wheeling a bicycle heavily laden 
with the week’s provisions up a very 
steep hill. ‘‘ And you must be a long 
way over seventy,” said the observer 
admiringly, and left me gasping. My 
other point of reflection is the New 
Jerusalem, where every man swept 
before his own doorstep, and so in the 
end the whole street was clean. Per- 
haps I give a little aid by keeping the 
wheels of my own little machine run- 
ning smoothly, and by not calling on, 
worrying, interfering with, those who 
have more important machines to tend. 

It is natural, I suppose, that at my 
age I should be more occupied with 
thought than with action. I am inter- 
ested in what I may call ‘ community 
thought,’ in the attitude of the general 
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English mind to different questions at 
different times. To two general sub- 
jects much in the public mind today 
I have given a good deal of thought : 
these are Religion and Education. And 
in attempting to set down some of 
my reflections I become uncomfortably 
aware of certain dragons in my path. 

Our present age boasts its freedom 
from all restraint, but really in no age 
has the voice of Mrs Grundy sounded 
more insistently: ‘‘ My dear, it would 
not do.” A decided opinion on any 
grious subject is almost certain to 
offend somebody ; so better not enter- 
tain, certainly better not express, any 
grious opinion on anything. The 
men of Mrs Grundy’s heyday, especially 
the Clerks in Holy Orders, were more 
forthright. Here is the Rev. George 
Gilfillan, a charming personality and a 
rally first-rate literary critic: ‘“ That 
tissue of filthy nonsense, which none 
but an ape of the first magnitude 
could have vomited.” He is merely 
giving his opinion of a poem published 
many years ago in ‘Maga.’ And the 
‘ape of the first magnitude’ was the 
blameless W. E. Aytoun. Listen to 
the Rev. Dr Hampden on a work by 
the Rev. Mr Froude: ‘It advocates 
not only speculative infidelity, and by 
consequence atheism, but the worst of 
immorality, sensuality under the guise 
of tender feeling and refinement. I 
have been much disgusted with it.” 
The other side, to be sure, attempted 
sme reply. Said the Rev. Thomas 
Mozley of the Rev. Dr Hampden: 
“His appearance was not so much 
repulsive as utterly unattractive. His 
voice was inexpressive, his head was 
set deep in his broad shoulders. Some- 
body said of him that he stood before 
you like a milestone and brayed at 
you like a jackass.” At any rate one 
generally knew what these men of old 
meant. 

Incidentally, I like the terms ‘ atheist’ 
and ‘atheism’ as used in a bygone day. 
Ihave come across an extract from an 
did newspaper announcing the death of 
the Rev, Mr X., Fellow of Balliol. 
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It concludes: ‘‘ We learn that his 
throat was cut by some atheistical 
persons of the College.” 

Now in every daily paper I find 
lamentations by ecclesiastics and 
others on the decay of religious faith 
in England. And indeed if religious 
faith can be measured by attendance 
at public worship, it is an objective 
and undeniable fact that religion in 
the Established Church of England is 
dead. The country folk who once 
trooped sheepishly to church now 
graze bovinely outside; they retain 
some curious country superstitions or 
observances, but nothing much more. 
The attitude of the ‘upper classes’ 
has been described by that wise and 
witty writer who calls himself George 
A. Birmingham, and who, as every- 
body knows, is a clergyman and canon. 
He puts these words into the mouth 
of an Ambassador: ‘‘ Though, mind 
you, I approve of religion in modera- 
tion. In fact, as I said before, I’m a 
religious man myself. I’m not saying 
anything against the Bible. I believe 
in it, and always have. But you can’t 
take things in the Bible and treat 
them as if they were true in the 
ordinary sense of the word. I mean to 
say as if they were meant—now don’t 
take me up wrongly. Hang it all, you 
must see what I mean.” I fear that 
we cannot take religion ‘in modera- 
tion’: we must take it—or leave it. 
It cannot be isolated from our every- 
day lives, shut up in its box apart. 
Many a man who has denied religion 
outwardly has lived it inwardly: do 
any remember now George Picquart 
and his story ? 

My acquaintance with the country 
folk is small, my acquaintance with 
the world of ambassadors is ntl. With 
another section of the people, in my 
opinion a fine section, I am better 
acquainted. 

For many years my interest in a 
particular pastime, the pastime of 
long and fast cycle-riding on the 
road, has led me to cast my lot amid 
@ world of skilled mechanics, shop 
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assistants, and the like. For from 
them, almost exclusively it would 
appear, are the devotees of the pastime 
drawn. They are a fine section of the 
English people. Physically they are 
as fit as greyhounds, and they seem to 
have that moral ‘ fitness’ which phy- 
sical fitness usually brings in its train. 
I have never heard one of them swear, 
tell a smutty story; they do not rail 
against those more fortunate in a 
worldly sense than themselves; they 
are content to do their duty in that 
station to which it has pleased God to 
call them. 

So far as I know, not one of them 
ever enters a church. Yet nothing 
interests them so much as religion. 
And this affords me opportunity to 
pay a little tribute of remembrance 
to one. 

His name was Fred Richens, a 
sandy-haired, rather dour mechanic. 
The minute war broke out he joined 
the Army. At the moment there was 
no obligation on him to do this, for 
he was thirty-nine years old. He just 
thought that Hitlerism and all that 


Hitler stands for was wrong, and he 
intended to stop it if he could. So he 
forced his way in, rose rapidly to be 
sergeant—a man of his forceful type 
was bound to rise—went East, and 


disappeared at Singapore. If I hope 
to see him again, it is very much 
with a hope against hope. Good-bye, 
Fred. 

Talking to him one day while he was 
still a private I asked, “‘ What do you 
fellows talk about when you're off 
duty and sitting on your cots of a 
winter’s night ?”’ 

“Seems to me we spend most of our 
time arguing about religion,” he replied. 
The interest is there. How is it that 
the churchmen fail to awaken it, to 
connect it with their church ? 

I offer my own explanation. But 
first let me assure each and every 
reader that nothing is farther from 
my thought than to say a word which 
might insult the beliefs or wound the 
feelings of another. I make no claim 
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to infallibility, but I do not beliey, 
in anodynes :— 


“* No, when the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something.’ 


The days of the simple, obedient, 
humbly receptive artisan are past. A 
good example of that class can be found 
in John Evans of ‘ Tracts for the Times.’ 
Does anyone now read them ? Should 
anyone desire a particular reference, 
the number of the Tract is 29. John 
is a very decent workman of his day, 
and his rector, Dr Spencer, is a good 
man and essentially a gentleman. But 
that does not alter the fact that the 
good doctor simply utters platitudes 
which John swallows as a cat swallows 
cream. 

Things have changed ; these friends 
of mine have not simple minds. Many 
are educated in a degree which would 
confound those who have had far 
better opportunities. One, the son ofa 
labourer, had a brilliant career in the 
University of Oxford; one of the 
acutest literary critics of my acquaint- 
ance I found in a Woolworth shopgirl, 
who chatted to me as a dozen of uw 
pedalled through the darkness and rain 
of a winter’s night. And the very 
conditions of their lives induce a hard- 
ness or acuteness of mind. It is not 
now a question of the village carpenter 
shaping a cart-wheel, of the village 
shopkeeper tending his little store. 
Explaining a complicated machine, one 
said carelessly to me, “‘ Of course you've 
got the lay-out of the whole thing in 
your head and you know the note of 
each running part. Then, if a note is 
out of tune, you know where the trouble 
is.” A grocer’s assistant foretold to 
me the collapse of a huge speculation, 
which in fact ultimately landed its 
promoter in jail. It was an attempt to 
‘corner’ a particular commodity. My 
friend did not discuss the morality of 
the business, but his knowledge of 
world demand, supply, consumption, 
showed him that ‘cornering’ of the 
commodity was impossible. 

They are extremely courteous ; they 
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will readily accord politeness to age, 
respect to learning. But they rise up 
in arms against ‘ superiority.’ A story 
told by Dr A. C. Headlam in a very 
wise book (to which I shall refer 
again) illustrates the situation exactly. 
(Certain persons desirous of consulting 
Saint Augustine (of Canterbury, not 
of Hippo) made inquiry of an an- 
chorite, who said: “If, when you 
approach, he rises up, you may know 
that he is a servant of Christ, and may 
hear him readily. But if he despises 
you, and will not rise up when you 
approach, then let him, too, be despised 
by you.” Dr Headlam remarks that 
on this occasion Augustine gave excel- 
lent advice, but that his advice was 
not taken, simply because he remained 
proudly seated. Human Nature ! 

Much stress has been laid—our Prime 
Minister stressed the point in a broad- 
cast—on the need for early religious 
instruction. Frankly, I have my 
doubts. It is very difficult to present 


such a subject to the mind of a child 
fairly, and yet in a form which the 
child’s mind can comprehend. There 


is always the danger of instilling 
beliefs which the child, arrived at the 
age of reasoning, will probably and 
tightly reject. This is no new thought 
of my own: it will be found at the 
md of the second book of Plato’s 
‘Republic.’ And, rejecting the chaff, 
the child may not trouble to see what 
of wheat there may be in it. It is a 
mistake to cram ‘authority’ down a 
thild’s throat. Authority is always 
‘respectable ’ (in the French sense of 
the word), but it is not always con- 
cusive. Dr Salmon, the great mathe- 
matician of the nineteenth century, 
has said that mathematics is the most 
‘positive ’ science known to man. Yet 
mathematical conclusions which he 
secepted in his youth he found in later 
years to be untenable. 

A book which I would recommend 

(if my recommendation be not an im- 
j rtinence) to “such as be of riper 
years’? is Dr Headlam’s Bampton 
lectures on the ‘ Doctrine of the Church 
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and Reunion.’ That is the book to 
which I have already referred. If any 
fear it as ‘too learned,’ I may assure 
them that their fears are groundless. 
Here assuredly hard writing has made 
for easy reading. Dr MHeadlam 
‘deploys’ his vast learning with such 
mastery that his reasoning becomes 
crystal clear even to that very ordinary 
type of intelligence which I represent. 

What I should like to see ‘ betwixt 
and between’ is some work which 
would put the secular history of our 
Faith into historical perspective and 
logical sequence. For undeniably it is 
difficult—it needs an amount of hard 
reading, for which the average person 
may have little inclination and little 
time—to get the life of the Founder 
of our Faith, the sayings and doings of 
his earliest missionaries, into such per- 
spective and sequence. And there is 
a tendency, probably an unconscious 
tendency, in the minds of many 
devout persons to push this Life and 
Teaching away from the real world and 
into the realm of ‘Once Upon a Time.’ 
A friend gave me a curious example of 
this mentality. He was in Nazareth, 
and was talking to a lady. He said: 
“Strange that had we been here 
nineteen hundred years ago we might 
have seen Jesus walking down that 
street, might have said, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Jesus, how are you?’” The lady 
was quite sincerely shocked at his 
irreverence. But why? Surely the 
point to be hammered into the head of 
the present generation is that Jesus 
is no synthetic creation of the pious 
imagination. He walked and talked, 
lived and died, among men nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

My imaginary book would give some 
account of the early Jews, of their 
idea of God, of their priesthood. It 
would tell of the great fight of the 
Jews under Judas Maccabsus against 
Antiochus Epiphanes. This is impor- 
tant, because it brought the Jews into 
relation with Rome: details of the 
alliance will be found in Maccabees I. 
ch. 8. It would tell of the rise of the 

Y 
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Iduma#an despots (the Herods), some- 
thing of their several characters, and 
of their attitude towards their Roman 
suzerains. It would give some sketch— 
this, too, is important—of the political 
and religious situation and atmosphere 
in Palestine, and especially in Jerusalem, 
at the time of Jesus’ ministry. It 
would also tell without prejudice all 
that is known—and a good deal is 
known—about one scriptural character 
—namely, Pontius Pilate, and some- 
thing that may be conjectured—a good 
deal may be conjectured—about an- 
other, namely, Judas Iscariot. It has 
been customary to represent the two 
as villains of melodrama or as panto- 
mime demons. There actually is a 
theory that ‘Punch and Judy’ is a 
corruption of their names. 

A well-known divine has written 
recently that the sin of Pilate was his 
failure to realise that the man brought 
before his judgment-seat was God. 
Newman long ago said something to 
the same effect. But I fail to see how 
Pilate could have been expected to 
realise or recognise anything of the 
kind. 

Pontius was a Roman General, prob- 
ably a distinguished one. For the 
affix Pilatus (‘of the spear’) suggests 
a decoration conferred for valour. He 
must have been a man of social conse- 
quence, for his wife (Claudia Procula) 
was a grand-daughter of the Emperor 
Octavian. He seems to me to have 
been a heavy-handed martinet rather 
than a man deliberately wicked, unjust, 
or even weak. He had twice come into 
violent collision with the religious 
feeling of Jerusalem, and his actions 
had been very ill regarded at Rome. 
The first occasion was when he marched 
a regiment into the Temple ; the second 
when he endowed Jerusalem with an 
excellent water supply, but made the 
Temple pay for it. The uproar occa- 
sioned by this last proceeding was 
probably the ‘ sedition ’ which brought 
Barabbas and others under sentence. 
Pilate was desperately anxious not 
to make a third mistake. Had he 
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made a third, he might not have lived 
long enough to make a fourth. 

Probably what Pilate first saw in 
Jesus brought before him was a man 
accused of blasphemy against the 
Jewish religion. To that charge, it is 
clear, he gave no credence. Then 
was brought the charge that Jesu 
had set himself up in opposition to 
the Emperor, had claimed to be King 
of the Jews. It was on that charge 
that Jesus was condemned to die. The 
Romans were theologically tolerant, 
but politically very much the reverse, 
And Sir John Seely in ‘Ecce Homo’ 
has pointed out that Jesus never did 
abate his claim to be King of the 
Jews, although almost certainly he 
used the term ‘ Kingship’ in a sense 
very different from the sense of his 
contemporaries. It may have weighed 
with Pilate that Jesus was a Galilwan, 
for from the northern provinces always 
sprang the fiercest resentment of 
Roman overlordship. John of Gischala 
and Judas the Gaulonite were northerns. 

Here I set down an article of my own 
belief, simply because I think it honest 
to state what I do believe, not because 
I wish to dispute the belief of any 
other. I regard the death of Jesus as 
the almost necessary and inevitable 
result of his life and teaching, but I 
do not regard it as the end which he 
consciously sought. A soldier accepts 
death in battle, but he does not con- 
sciously seek death. In other words, 
I do not hold the doctrine of Vicarious 
Sacrifice. 

Judas Iscariot is an enigmatic figure. 
I am inclined to think that the 
‘betrayal’ was a matter much more 
complicated than the account usually 
given suggests. One Church (I think 
the Abyssinian) has canonised Judas 
as the instrument of God’s will. I do 
not think that the affix to his name 
means ‘of Kerioth.’ For one thing, 
nobody seems to know where Kerioth 
was, or whether there was any such 
place; for another, the derivation 
seems etymologically impossible. 1 
rather think that Iscariot is a Greek 
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form (skartotes) of the Latin sicarius, 
the term which the Romans applied to 
the ‘physical force party’ of the 
north. The Greek name for such was 
ulotes, and it is a striking fact that 
Simon, father of Judas, is called 
indifferently Zelotes and Iskariotes. I 
should say that, for good or ill, the 
two were of different mental type 
from the ten other simple-minded men 
who were Jesus’ immediate disciples. 

And Jesus’ great missionary, Paul : 
on what charge was he executed at 
Rome ? The charge on which he was 
nearly lynched at Jerusalem was that 
he brought Trophimus, a non-Jew, into 
the Temple. The Romans cannot 
have been interested in that point at 
all, or much interested in Paul’s 
theology. But there was some charge 
hanging over Paul long before the 
incident of Trophimus. A verse in the 
Acts (xx. 13) has always had for me 
a deep significance or pathos: ‘‘ We 
went before to ship, and sailed unto 
Assos, there intending to take in Paul: 
for so had he appointed, minding him- 
self to go afoot.” I picture to myself 
that lonely walk, and Jesus’ dauntless 
warrior resolving finally to face his 
fate at Rome, whatever that fate 
might be. 

Controversy about Paul’s teaching 
of Faith versus Works has raged ever 
since the days of his fellow apostle 
James. I believe that teaching to be 
of especial importance TODAY. 

We read and hear outbursts of 
democratic admiration for what Russia 
has done (and she has done marvellous 
things) in the present war. But how 
has Russia done them? With us 
scarce a week passes that some section 
of the industrial democracy does not 
hold the nation to ransom by threat 
of a strike in essential war industry 
unless wages are increased. Now here, 
tomy mind, is the application of Paul’s 
teaching. 

I do not believe for a moment that 
Paul maintained that a man could be 
‘justified’ by believing, or professing 
to believe, certain doctrines, quite 
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irrespective of his actions. What I 
conceive Paul to have meant is this. 
There are three stages in man’s develop- 
ment. The first, when there is no 
restraint on him, and when he acts as 
his personal impulse directs him. The 
second, when society for its own pro- 
tection creates a ‘law,’ to which the 
individual, willy nilly, must submit. 
The third, when the man has realised 
the law, when his personal will and the 
law have become one, when faith and 
works are one. Russia is at the second 
stage. There the answer to a threatened 
strike would be a blank wall and a 
firing squad. At what stage are we in 
England? Have we yet, as a nation, 
reached even the second stage ? 

Of course some have long ago got 
beyond it. I can give two illustrations 
from my own friends. The time is the 
outbreak of the last war. One was then 
aged fourteen years and nine months. 
By swearing he was eighteen he man- 
aged to join the Army on the day that 
war was declared. This ‘ false witness ’ 
has since lain somewhat heavily on his 
conscience. He was in the firing-line 
in France when he was fifteen and a 
half. The other at that time was 
nearing thirty, married, with a child, 
a convinced Socialist and pacifist. 
He was out cycling on that particular 
day. He sprinted home, said good-bye 
to wife and child, threw his bicycle 
into a shed, and joined up. Both sur- 
vived the war. It seems to me that 
the personal wills of these two, the 
young boy and the. young man, had 
come completely into gear or tune 
with the general law of right. Both, 
though it is extremely unlikely that 
such a thought had ever occurred to 
either, had reached ‘ justification.’ 

Let us get a clear view of what 
we can see with our mortal eyes 
before we speculate on what we can 
see only with the eye of faith and ‘ as 
in a glass darkly.’ I welcome the recent 
utterances of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. I do not think that he has the 
least idea of dragging the Church into 
‘party politics.’ But ta modctixd, all 
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things that concern our everyday life, 
are a different matter. I want to see 
the ‘churchmen’ walk into our com- 
monplace affairs bringing ‘religion’ 
with them, rather than sit in their 
churches waiting for us to come to 
them for a weekly admonition. When 
the Archbishop is cried out upon for 
saying that he wants “to take the 
profit motive out of industry,” I do not 
believe for a moment that he denies the 
precept of Scripture that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, that he wishes 
to stifle individual initiative, that a 
man so able is talking gaseous nonsense 
through his hat. Rather he is asking 
that service, not remuneration, be the 
primary motive. A real doctor thinks 
first of his patient, a good bit later 
of his fee. My bootmaker, a cycling 
friend, is a genuine craftsman. When 
I complimented him on his workman- 
ship and material of the boots which he 
makes for me, he said reflectively, “‘ You 
see, I like making boots.” Of course 
he expects to be paid for his toil; but 
his primary aim, when he accepts an 
order, is to make a good pair of boots. 

Let me end with a word on educa- 


tion, a subject not really so far removed 


from religion. The great Duke of 
Wellington declared that Waterloo 
was won on the playing fields of Eton. 
Few will support his view today. The 
public school just now is the target 
at which all ‘advanced thinkers’ 
shoot. It is educationally useless, it 
is a hot-bed of snobbery, it evokes a 
ruling mentality, it is a close preserve 
of the rich. But why not think for a 
moment ‘composedly’ as well as 
‘advancedly’? Education: remem- 
ber the number of fine scholars and 
men of general usefulness produced 
by the public schools. Remember, 
too, that a great many boys (possibly 
the majority) of every social class are 
not susceptible of high academic educa- 
tion, and that like must be compared 
with like. If Fitzbattleaxe major is 
chump-headed, that is not necessarily 
the fault of his public school; and 
it is silly to compare chump-headed 
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Fitzbattleaxe with the brilliant Board 
School boy (his name was Smith) of 
whose university career I have made 
mention. Snobbery: there may be 
some ground for this reproach, but 
may not the fault have been in the 
unconscious and far too great deference 
hitherto of the ordinary man in the 
street to the public school? The 
parson’s wife in St John Ervine’s play 
(‘ Robert’s Wife’) remarks very truly 
that it always takes two to get a girl 
into trouble. Ruling mentality; 
Heaven knows we have needed it badly 
for the last twenty years, and have 
only at last found it in a Harrow boy. 
Riches: there will always be rich and 
poor in the world. If a rich parent 
desires to give the best education pro- 
curable to his children, why blame 
him for that? Through all the 
orchestra of abuse is heard the under. 
tone that the public school is better 
than the Board School. If that be true, 
why not strive to level wp rather than 
down ? 

The reproach hurled wearisomely (I 
am sick of it) against the Board School 
is that it does not develop the ‘ team 
spirit,’ that it teaches “‘ every man for 
himself, and each for what he can 
make.” The utterers of this cry have 
always tackled me on the field of sport, 
and it is just here that I can meet them 
with a flat denial; as the French say, 
y opposer un démenti le plus formel. 
A great event of the cycling year is 
the ‘ Bath Road Hundred,’ a race over 
a hundred miles of road. It is not 
easy to get one’s individual entry 
accepted (every would-be rider must 
produce official evidence that he has 
at least covered an officially measured 
hundred miles in five hours), and it is 
less easy for a club to get a team (three 
riders) accepted to compete for the 
team prize. Since I joined my present 
club we have never had an individual 
rider with the least chance of winning 
the event, nor a team with the least 
chance of winning the team prize. 
Yet we have had individuals and 
occasionally teams accepted; and I 
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have seen our riders ‘ massacre them- 
selves,’ not in the hope of winning 
anything, but just ‘to put up a show’ 
for the club. And this race does not 
run itself: it needs feeders, course 
marshals, checkers. I have known a 
shop assistant close his shop at eight 
o'clock on Saturday night and then set 
about cutting sandwiches for fifty men. 
And he would be out at four in the 
morning to distribute them. There is a 
turn at the gate of Savernake forest. A 
rider in (say) Oxford is told to be there 
at six in the morning to check the 
tun; and he will be there, whatever 
the weather. Men (and girls too) will 
crouch under trees in pouring rain at 
2a.M. just to give food and drink to a 
twenty-four hours’ rider timed to pass 
that point at that hour. This surely is 
team spirit. 

Speaking quite dispassionately I 
should say that the Board School boy 
is more of an individualist, more accus- 
tomed to rely on himself, readier to 
give hard knocks and to take them. 
I think that his weakness so far is a 
certain unreadiness to give orders 
confidently, and to accept orders un- 
questioningly. The public school boy 
possibly has a more vivid consciousness 
of the team’s interest, but he has also 
amore vivid consciousness of the team’s 
support. 

Just one word more. There has 
hitherto been in England a_half- 
unconscious belief that the country 
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owes a continuing debt to the boy 
who has taken the trouble to go to a 
public school. ‘‘ What has your lord- 
ship done to earn all this?” asks the 
soliloquising barber in Beaumarchais’ 
‘ Figaro,’ and can only answer his own 
question with vous vous étes donné la 
peine de natire. To the Board School 
boy nothing more is owed than his 
exact wage for the exact job done. I 
think that this thought will need to 
alter. One of my cycling friends kept 
a petty cycle shop before the war. 
Somehow he learned to fly, and he 
was into the R.A.F. the moment war 
did start. He has done a lot of ‘operas 
tional flying,’ he is now a Flight Lieu- 
tenant, a passed instructor (or whatever 
the thing is called) in aerial navigation, 
and he has been elected a Fellow of a 
learned society. I do not think that 
England should just send him back to 
his little shop. At any rate, I hope 
that he will not go back without some 
protest. 

“* Well, it is earth with me.” I must 
cease from musings, carry up coal 
and wood, dig, sow, cut grass, fetch 
provisions on my bicycle from market 
five miles away. It is poetic justice that 
after a livelihood gained by initialling 
files, by deciding (in all probability 
wrongly) that Ramaswami did hit 
Kandaswami on the nose, I should 
find myself in the evening of my days 
condemned to doing something really 
useful. 
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